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Of  David  Stone  Martin,  whose  "Highland  Logging” 
is  reproduced  above,  more  will  be  heard.  This  talented 
young  artist,  whose  only  formal  art  education  was  in 
a  high-school  course,  is  one  of  a  select  group  of  leading 
American  artists  assigned  to  visit  active  war  theatres 
to  create  an  official  pictorial  record  of  World  War  II. 

{K9ff0dmcti0»  hy  C9mrt9Sj  Amtttcsn  Artiifj.) 


Of  Rosemary  Products,  some  of  which  are  suggested 
below,  more  will  be  seen  and  heard  as  Government 
restrictions  on  civilian  production  are  lifted.  Made 
right  in  America  of  fine  native-grown  cotton,  each 
is  a  leader  in  its  classification;  all  reflect  styling  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  highest  order. 
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CANNON 


DEPENDABILITY 
in  Price  Narking 


\^ebsicr  says  dependabilily  is 
that  (|iiality  which  proves 
“the  capability  of  being  ciepend- 
ecl  upon.”  How  true  this  is  .  .  . 
both  in  humans  and  man-nlade 
machines  ...  is  attested  by  life¬ 
long  friendships  that  never  falter 
in  their  loyalty! 

1  ranslated  into  business  terms 
this  means  that  such  trustworthy 
good-w'ill  builders  as  Monarch 
Price-i\farking  and  Ticket-.At 
taching  machines  are  abundant¬ 


ly  capable  of  being  called  de¬ 
pendable. 

For  almost  from  the  inception 
of  the  retail  business  they  have 
steadfastly  prm>ed  their  worth, 
helping  build  customer  faith 
ancl  acceptance  in  goods  offered 
for  sale.  It  is  little  wonder, 
then,  that  Monarch  Price-Mark¬ 
ing  and  Ticket-.\ttaching  ma¬ 
chines  shonld  have  attained  an 
enviable  position  second  to  none 
in  America. 


LETTERS  TO 
*  THE  EDITOR  * 


Montclair  Survey 

lo  ruK  kdiior: 

W’e  were  much  interested  to  read 
the  .Montclair  survey  report  [The 
liniEriN,  December,  1941];  yet  we 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  chief 
explanation  ot  the  scanty  local  sales 
is  that  "the  merchants  are  laced  with 
a  strong  competitive  situation  r(M)ted 
in  the  appeal  ol  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  nearby  big  cities.” 

We  have  had  encasion  in  the  last 
fire  years  to  analyze  the  operations 
of  department  stores  in  a  number  of 
cities,  attd  have  lotind  the  trend 
everywhere  to  be  towards  decentrali¬ 
zation.  not  centialization  of  retail 
markets. 

The  general  manager  ol  one  big- 
citv  store  when  asked  who  his  chief 
competitors  were,  tiieiitioned  only  the 
other  downtown  stores,  who  were 
then  reputed  to  do  25  to  35  millions 
apiece.  lie  was  unaware,  attd  could 
not  believe,  that  a  broadly  competi¬ 
tive  chain  was  doittg  in  his  own  area 
betweeti  50  attd  60  millions,  in  out¬ 
lying  stores  strategically  located  be¬ 
tween  the  downtown  district  and  the 
residential  areas  in  which  his  custom¬ 
ers  lived.  We  personally  believe 
that  failure  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
afforded  in  the  small  community 
under  the  shadow  of  the  metropolis 
is  a  great  blindness  on  the  part  of 
many  large  city  stores,  attd  ecjually 
crti  the  part  of  those  sitbitrban  com¬ 
munities  whose  retail  stores  fail  to 
prosper. 

In  the  Boston  metropolitan  district 
a  number  of  small  local  chains  have 
seized  this  opportunity  and  pros¬ 
pered  accordingly.  Our  own  store  is 
15  miles  and  30  minittes  from  down¬ 
town  Boston  stores.  Yet  per  capita 
sales  in  our  little  city  of  40,000  are 
far  above  state  and  county  averages: 
and  we  have  built  up  a  small-scale 
metropolitan  shopping  area  of  our 
own  in  the  shadow  of  Boston.  Our 
city  is  surrounded  by  smaller  com¬ 
munities  of  from  10,000  to  25.000. 
We  have  had  one  branch  in  the  larg¬ 
est  of  these  for  many  years  and  now. 
because  we  find  .  the  current  trend 
towards  decentralization  so  strong, 
contemplate  smaller  branches  in  towns 
as  small  as  10.000. 

We  should  guess,  therefore,  that 


rW - 

The  Monarch 
Marking  System 
Company  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies. 

Toronto,  Canada  DAYTON.-  OHIO  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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OMMON  /  OU CH. . .  it  makes  ne%x)  millions  res, 


What  the  huge  Wage  Earner  market  can  buy  is  one 
thing.  What  it  wants  to  buy  may  be  another.  What 
makes  these  people  respond,  what  gets  them  to  say 
yes  or  no? 

Mark  Twain  had  it;  Lincoln  had  it.  True  Story 
has  it .  . .  the  uncommon  quality  of  the  common 
touch  that  warms  the  hearts  of  the  common  millions, 
makes  them  responsive,  and  makes  them  heed  the 
message  of  advertisers  selling  through  your  stores. 


How  True  Story  Uses 

The  "COMMOS  Tovch”  To  Help  Its  Readers 
Meet  Their  Wartime  Problems 

•  How  could  they  marry?  What  about  the  parent  they  each  sup¬ 

ported;  what  aUiut  tlie  impossibility  of  all  living  together?  What 
about  the  draft?  (February's  opening  True  Story)  .  .  Page  21 

•  Maeis  18,  wants  toleavehometostudynursing.  Her  mother  believes 
she  should  stay  at  home  in  equally  important  war  work.  Both  Mae 
and  mother  discuss  i  t  in  (February  Home  Problems  Forum)  Page  4 

•  How  to  make  irreplaceable  electrical  appliances  last  longer: 
Homemaking  Editor  Esther  Kimmersinierview  wiin  theSmithlines, 
True  Story  readers  of  Denver,  Colo.  (February  llumemaker)Page  87 


FOE  25  YEARS  THE  WAGE  EARNERS’  FAVORITE  MAGAZINE 


THE  COMMON  MAN,  WELL  INFORMED,  IS  THE  GREATEST 
FORCE  TOWARD  BUILDING  THE  AMERICA  WE  WANT 
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LAMSON  CORPORATION 

600  Lamson  Street,  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 

Q  Have  your  nearest  engineer  call  on  me 
*■  Q  Send  booklet  on  LAMSON  TUBES 

Name . . . . .  Position. 


Company. 


Address. 


the  real  dilhculty  at  Monclair  is  that 
the  htcal  merciiants  have  not  made 
the  most  ot  their  opportunities  and 
have  chronically  lacked  "the  right 
item,  at  the  right  price,  at  the  right 
time.”  W'e  don’t  find  "large  assort¬ 
ments”  hall  as  important  as  a  very 
rapid  turnover  on  the  items^that  are 
really  “right”.  The  expense  ratio  is 
favorable  in  a  small  city  and  prices 
and  markon  can  and  must  he  distinct¬ 
ly  lower  than  in  big-city  downtown 
stores. 

W’e  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  in¬ 
vite  in  branches  to  strengthen  the 
local  shopping  district;  and  to  develop 
in  the  present  stores  all  the  new  lines 
needed  to  meet  the  pattern  of  the 
local  market’s  potential  demantis.  The 
very  usable  pattern  of  department 
sales’  per  cent  to  store  total  sales,  as 
published  by  NRDG.\,  might  be  a 
useful  guide,  because  it  actually  ex¬ 
presses  the  pattern  of  customer  de¬ 
mand  in  that  portion  of  the  business 
to  which  department  stores  cater.  The 
rest  of  the  pattern  is  roughly  indicated 
in  the  U.  S.  Census  of  Retail  Distri- 
butitin  by  cities  and  towns. 

W’e  are  much  intrigued  by  the  idea 
of  a  single  general  manager  to  ccntrcli- 
nate  all  stores’  activity  in  \fontclair, 
if  such  intimate  c(M)peration  can  actu¬ 
ally  be  had  .  .  .  W’oidd  it  appeal  to 
the  manager  to  organize  a  central 
credit  and  collection  bureau  author¬ 
ized  to  extend  credit,  bill,  follow  in¬ 
dividual  accounts,  receive  payment  and 
collect  for  all  stores,  just  as  the  credit 
office  of  a  department  store  d(X's  for 
all  of  the  departments?  W'e  have  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  such  an  operation  would 
be  practical,  with  some  system  of  con¬ 
trol  like  charg-a-plate,  to  handle  the 
entire  charge  business  of  a  small  re¬ 
tail  market. 

W’e  shall  be  interested  to  learn 
whether  the  Nejelski  suggestions  are 
accepted  and  how  it  all  works  out. 

— W'ARREN  H.  BuTIER, 

T  reasnrer, 

A I  my,  Bigelow  k  U’ashburti. 

^  John  J.  Canavan  of  the  Boston 
Credit  Bureau  described  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  centralized  connnunity 
credit  service  in  a  convention  ad¬ 
dress  which  apjx'ars  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  Unsuccessful  efforts  to 
popularize  the  idea  have  been 
made  for  the  past  two  years. 

Unit  Cost  Accounting 

TO  THE  editor: 

W’ard  Melville’s  article  on  I’ nit 
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WHAT  HAS  OTIS  ELEVATOH  COMPANY  BESN  DOING? 


OTIS  CltVATOR  COMPAMV 


...and  what  are  they  PREPARED  *• 


The  factories  of  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  have  been  devoted  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  to  the  war  effort.  That’s 
not  unique.  That’s  the  pattern  of 
American  industry. 

/lowever... 

In  addition  to  our  large  scale  produc- 
tion  of  a  great  variety  of  highly  pre¬ 
cise  mechanisms  of  war  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Corps,  we  have 
continued  to  produce  elevators.  We 


have  manufactured  freight  as  well  as 
passenger  elevators  for  hospitals,  ord¬ 
nance  depots,  naval  warehouses,  and 
other  priority  installations. 

this  means.. 

Although  our  facilities,  organLtation, 
and  resources  have  enlisted  for  the 
duration  and  have  gone  all  out  for 
war  production  as  a  matter  of  ac¬ 
tual  fact  we  have  never  been  out  of 
the  business  of  manufacturing,  in¬ 


stalling,  and  servicing  elevators. 

and  SO..,. 

As  our  war  work  is  reduced  or  termi¬ 
nated,  this  company  is  prepared  — 
with  no  change  in  pace,  and  without 
missing  a  stride  —  to  resume  furnish¬ 
ing  the  highest  quality  elevators  and 
escalators'for  all  peacetime  purposes. 


OFFICES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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Cost  Accounting  [The  Bulletin, 
December,  1944]  was  very  interesting. 

To  distribute  costs  to  the  numerous 
individual  items  would  indeed  be  a 
knotty  problem,  as  Mr.  Melville  sug¬ 
gests;  however,  I  feel  his  reasoning 
is  so  sound  that  something  should  be 
done  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  objec¬ 
tive  he  has  in  mind.  His  example 
of  the  $2  shirt  and  the  §4  shirt 
brings  out  the  point  very  clearly. 
The  costs  of  handling  are  not  as  far 
apart  as  the  dollar  margins  would 
indicate. 

In  a  large  store  there  are  several 
hundred  individual  expense  accounts, 
divided  mainly  into  six  groups:  (1) 
tenancy,  (2)  management,  (3)  con¬ 
trolling  credit,  (4)  sales  promotion, 
(5)  merchandising,  ((i)  operating.  To 
get  the  unit  cost  lor  each  item  sold 
in  the  store  it  be  necessarv  to  dis¬ 
tribute  each  expense  item  to  all  the 
items  in  the  store. 

In  distributing  selling  salaries,  a 
lot  of  factors  must  be  considered.  In 
a  very  large  store  one  salesperson 
might  spend  all  her  time  selling  a 
relatively  few  items,  whereas  in  a 
small  store  one  salesperson  inav  sell 


in  a  number  of  departments  and  a 
large  assortment  of  items.  Even  in 
the  most  efficient  store,  there  is  some 
nonproductive  salesperson’s  time  which 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration.  A  salesperson  also  is  required 
to  perform  various  non-selling  stock 
duties;  however,  I  believe  some  equit¬ 
able  system  of  dividing  her  time 
among  the  items  might  be  arrived 
at.  No  doubt  a  certain  amount  of 
arbitrary  pro-rating  will  enter  into 
the  picture. 

The  type  of  store  and  type  of 
merchandise  would  affect  the  ease  or 
difficulty  of  the  job:  in  a  specialty 
store  the  job  would  be  less  difficult, 
rhe  size  of  item  would  influence  the 
problem  since  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  allocate  costs  to  large  items,  such 
as  major  appliances  than  to  smaller 
items,  such  as  notions.  1  feel  that 
the  approach  to  this  problem  would 
he  to  start  at  the  top  and  work  with 
unit  costs  for  big  ticket  items  and 
gradually  work  down  through  the 
smaller  items  until  you  reach  ;i  point 
where  the  item  is  of  so  small  a  value 
that  it  would  be  imprattical  to  con¬ 
sider  it. 


Likewise  1  believe  a  logical  begin¬ 
ning  would  be  to  take  the  expense 
classifications  and  pick  out  the  large 
expense  items  which  could  be  direct¬ 
ly  applied,  and  the  semi-direct  ex¬ 
penses,  and  work  on  these  first.  I 
think,  too,  that  you  will  inevitably 
work  down  to  a  large  number  of 
relatively  small  and  altogether  in- 
tlirect  expenses  which  would  have  to 
be  arbitrarily  pro-rated. 

■V  true  unit  cost  attoiinting  system 
for  a  retail  store  wouUl  obviously 
indicate  that  many  items  are  sold  at 
t(M)  high  a  price  and  many  items  at 
too  low  a  price.  If  a  store  were  to 
arrive  at  accurate  unit  costs  for  each 
item  and  were  to  adjust  its  selling 
price  accordingly,  this  store  would  im¬ 
mediately  be  lower  than  its  competi¬ 
tion  on  the  reduced  items  and  no 
doubt  would  be  higher  than  its  com¬ 
petition  on  the  items  increased.  I'his 
store  would  perhaps  do  a  good  l)usi- 
ness  on  the  items  reduced  l)ut  might 
find  tough  going  on  the  higher 
priced  items.  It  seems  to  me  that 
until  the  retail  trade  as  :i  whole 
goes  along  with  this  program,  it  will 
not  experience  much  success.  To  re¬ 
duce  onlv  the  lower  cost  items  and 
not  increase  the  higher  price  items 
wonitl  be  impmctical  from  a  |)rofit 
stantl])oint. 

— B.  J.  Bortz. 

Coniroller, 

Collitis  Dept.  Stores.  C.hinlotte.  \. 

Plostics 

to  IHF.  ldiiok: 

Heartiest  commendations  to  the 
authors  for  the  finest  job  we  have  yet 
seen  on  simplifying  the  plastics  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  rank  and  file  consumer 
I'riiE  Bi  I.I  KTIN.  December,  19-14]. 
We  warmly  retommenti  ]>lastit 
“Oscars”  for  your  technical  and  non¬ 
technical  men  who,  together,  struck 
the  happy  balance  on  a  subject  which 
has  been  over-mystified  by  its  own 
chemistrv. 

— E.  Chamberl.mn, 

Behr-Manning  Inc. 

More  than  a  hunclrecl  approving 
letters  on  the  Plasties  Hantlhook 
are  inclicatioti  that  Bi  llktin  read¬ 
ers  want  to  keep  up-to-date  on 
these  important  materials.  With 
the  continuing  cooperation  of  the 
■Societv  of  the  Plastics  Indusirv 
plastics  news  will  be  reported  in 
Fhk  Bllleti.n  as  frequently  as  it 
reaches  the  stage  where  retail  mer¬ 
chandise  is  likelv  to  be  affected. 


INSURANCE,  TOO,  IS  CHANGING 

Here’s  another  reason  why  the  services 
offered  by  the  insurance  .Viiclit  and  In¬ 
spection  Company  liave  assumed  a  new 
importance  that  is  worthv  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  every  business  institution 
and  industrial  organization  executive. 

it  is  that  right  now  changes  of  an  almost 
revolutionary  nature  are  taking  place  in 
the  methods  and  practices  of  business  and 
property  insurance.  Many  of  these  changes 
are  |>ointed  to  the  advantage  of  the  in¬ 
surance  Iniyer.  Policies  more  suitable  to 
specific  businc’ssc's,  with  more  inclusive 
ct)verage  iiiuler  more  liberal  terms,  now 
are  being  written. 

ft  mav  Ik*  that  your  business  and  prop¬ 
erty  insurance  portfolio  needs  correcting 
in  the  light  of  these  developments,  and 
the  Insurance  .kudit  and  Inspection  Com¬ 
pany,  alwavs  abreast  of  anv  cbanges  in 
the  insurance  field,  is  prepareil  to  scan  the  coverage  voii  now  have  to  see 
whether  you  have  complete  protection  at  minimum  cost.. 

Our  more  than  fortv-ihree  sears  of  experience  in  supervising  the  insurance 
carried  by  hundretls  of  pleased  clients  in  all  parts  of  the  Cnited  States  enable 
us  to  provide  a  service  that  Ls  to  Ik*  found  nowhere  else.  Once  we  have  placerl 
your  iiisurancc*  in  pro|K*r  condition,  and  with  our  continuous  su|>ervision. 
you  need  have  no  further  worric*s  about  the  adc*ciuacv  of  vour  coverage. 

Remember,  we  reprc*sc*nt  no  insurance  companies  or  agencies,  vour  interest  is 
our  only  concern  and  our  comprebensive  service  is  renderetl  for  a  moilest  fee. 
.\  letter  from  vou  will  bring  one  of  our  field  representatives  to  explain  fully 
how  we  can  be  of  beneht  to  you. 

INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTION  COMPANY 

Established  in  1901 

t14  HMn«>MaHar  ■Mildia9  Indianapolis  4,  Indiona 


ALVIN  1.  C  O.M  F. 
Piesiilent  anil  l-'ounder 
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Retailers  Ask  Cost  Absorption  Plan  Be 
Based  on  Individual  Store  Records 

. . .  Accepting  drastic  markdowns,  they  object 
to  use  of  industry-wide  averages  and  offer 
counter  proposals  to  reflect  variations  among 
stores  in  merchandising  and  operating  costs. 

By  John  Hahn 


The  word  “al)s<)rption”  took 
on  added  special  signiiicance 
litis  month  for  retailers,  fol- 
lowiiiff  the  conference  held  in 
Washington  between  inenibers  of 
the  trade  and  officials  of  OPA.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  before  the  year 
is  over,  it  may  well  be  that  it  will 
crowd  entirely  out  of  the  spotlight 
such  wartime  words  as  “ceilings”, 
“s(|nee/,es”,  “rollbacks”,  “priori¬ 
ties",  etc.,  which  during  the  past 
two  years  have  been  leaders  in  re¬ 
tail  vocabularies. 

It  all  began  when  OPA  present¬ 
ed  a  plan  to  the  retailers  for  absorb¬ 
ing,  before  they  reached  the  con- 
sinner,  any  price  atlvances  which 
may  be  due  to  any  of  several  causes. 
After  considering  the  ()P.\  pro¬ 
posal  for  about  a  week  the  retailers 
objected  to  the  use  of  tratle-witle 
averages  for  establishing  retail 
prices  on  scarce  items.  In  return 
they  offered  a  counter  proposal  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  use  of  individual 
store  figures  rather  than  average  fig¬ 
ures  of  any  kind.  I  hey  made  their 
|)oint  that  the  use  of  averages 
would  work  hardships  on  some  re¬ 
tailers,  while  resulting  in  windfalls 
to  others.  They  emphasized  that 
they  were  offering  their  plan  with 
the  understanding  it  was  predicat¬ 
ed  on  the  representation  of  OP.A 
that  the  absorption  plan  is  needed 
only  to  apply  to  a  narowly  limited 
numl>er  of  emergency  cases;  that  it 
is  an  absolute  recpiisite  to  con¬ 
tinued  production  of  an  essential 


item  that  an  increase  be  granted 
to  manufacturers;  and  that  in  no 
sense  is  it  to  be  considered  a  form¬ 
ula  for  reconversion  goods.  I  he 
retailers  stressed  the  point  that  in 
everv  instance  of  cost  absorption 
for  the  retail  tratles  proper  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  retail  trades  sliall 
l)e  (onsulied  in  advance. 

Briefly,  as  we  understand  the 
retailers’  proposeil  plan,  they  ask 
that  each  store  be  permitted  to 
base  its  prices  on  these  scarce  items 
on  a  markon  that  would  take 
into  consideration  its  merchan- 
tlise  cost;  plus  its  operating  costs, 
workroom  costs  and  a  percentage 
for  markdowns  anti  shortages;  less 
cash  discount;  and,  finally,  plus  a 
|)eaceiime  profit  etpialling  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  1936-39  years. 

OPA  officials  in  discussing  their 
proposed  plan  gave  retailers  the 
assurance  that  they  would  resist 
unjustifiable  requests  from  manu¬ 
facturers  for  price  atlvances,  and 
would  ht)ltl  the  absorption  plan 
strictly  to  the  items  which  are 
needetl  by  the  consumers.  (OP.\ 
w'as  still  considering  the  retailers’ 
plan  at  Bulletin  press  time.) 

.\s  presented  by  the  retailer 
group,  in  which  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Gotxls  Association  was 
represented,  the  plan  briefly  is  as 
follows: 

Each  merchant  will  prepare  a 
statement  from  his  individual  rec¬ 
ords  including  the  following  costs 
in  [lercentage  to  sales: 


A.  rite  total  operating  expenses 
for  a  base  vear. 

B.  The  total  of  all  merchandising 
costs,  including  at  cost:  inven- 
torv  shortages,  workroom  costs 
and  marktlowns,  with  compar¬ 
able  tolerances  in  the  cases  of 
stores  operating  on  the  cost  sys¬ 
tem  of  accounting. 

(;.  Eiom  the  above  total  deduct 
percentage  of  cash  discounts. 

1).  To  the  above  result  add  profit 
percentage  for  average  of  1936 
to  1939.  If  aterage  profit  is  less 
than  tme  per  cent,  one  per  cent 
is  to  be  used. 

On  all  cost  absorption  items, 
each  individual  merchant  would 
be  jjermiiled  to  establish  his  sell¬ 
ing  price  by  dividing  his  landed 
cost  l)y  the  (omplement  of  the 
above  ]>ercentage  (the  difference 
lietween  this  percentage  and  100 
per  cent)  or  to  use  the  ceiling 
price  established  by  existing  regu¬ 
lations,  whichever  is  higher. 

Each  merchant  will  have  the  op¬ 
tion  of  using  these  figures  in  store 
total,  or  separately  by  departments, 
jirovided  that  each  must  use  con¬ 
sistently  the  plan  elected  at  the 
outset. 

For  those  stores  that  do  not 
have  departmental  expense  figures, 
a  methoef  shoiifd  be  provided  so 
that  they  will  l)e  able  to  use  this 
option. 

This  method  of  pricing  will  not 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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The  dual  rule  that  retailing 
will  play  in  creating  55,000,- 
000  jobs  was  described  at  two 
convention  sessions:  (1)  retailers 
must  inter]>ret  consumer  market 
conditions  to  producers  and  guide 
their  own  merchandising  »)pera- 
tions  responsihlv  to  maintain  an 
approximate  balance  between  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption,  (2)  they 
must,  by  everv  method  that  oilers, 
improve  the  selling  job  they  do, 
lor  entployment  in  all  fields  will 
tfepend  upon  retail  efficiency. 

Retailing's  responsible  perform¬ 
ance  as  a  key  factor  in  market  bal¬ 
ance  was  emphasized  by  Arthur 
Whiteside,  who  pointed  out  that 
the  danger  signals  of  depression 
appear  first  at  the  retail  level, 
when  inventories  begin  to  pile  up. 
Saul  Ca)bn  spoke  of  the  trade’s 
function  as  an  interpreter  to  the 
manufacturer  of  consumer  wants. 
Whether  or  not  distribution  will 
turn  into  a  postwar  bottleneck, 
said  Stanley  reele,  depends  entire- 
Iv  on  managerial  brains,  jobn  J. 
Clanavan  stressed  the  importance 
of  (onsumer  credit,  properly  used, 
as  a  sales  stimulant,  ft  will  be 
properly  used,  be  said,  when  it  is 
recognized  as  a  community  matter. 

Discussing  the  improvement  of 
selling,  Lew  Hahn  warned  that 
pa\ing  lip  ser\  ice  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  salesperson’s  job  won’t 
accomplish  any  more  in  the  luture 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  Donald 
Fowler  defined  the  Inst  step  towards 


improvement  as  an  upgrading  of 
the  job  and  importance  of  the  gen- 
erallv  under-estimated  and  under¬ 
paid  personnel  sujjervisor.  To  lift 
emj)loyment  and  training  practices 
from  the  makeshift  levels  of  war¬ 
time  should  be  management’s  first 
concern,  said  Laurence  Bitner.  ft 
will  not,  be  emphasized,  be  an  easy 
job. 

Edward  N’.  .Mien,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  of  XRDG.V  and  president  of 
■Sage-.Mlen  &  Co.,  fnc.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  presided  at  the  first  session 
on  the  subject;  and  Ceorge  Han¬ 
sen,  president  of  Chandler  &  Co., 
Boston,  was  chairman  of  the  second. 

I.  Dry  Goods  Association  February.  1945 


Retailing 


Watch  Your  Invontorios! 

ArTHI'R  I).  \VlllTl-USJI>K, 
President, 

Dun  ir  lirndslreel 

E\cry  critical  (‘conoinic  j>eriotl 
in  the  years  since  the  last  war  (1919- 
1921,  1929-19.12,  1917)  has  lieen 
( haracteri/ed  hy  an  undue  accuinu- 
laiioii  of  retail  inventories.  I'lie 
(ause  has  lK.*eti  (1)  overhuying  for 
s|K“cuiative  |nir|M)ses,  or  (2)  mis¬ 
judging  the  rate  of  consumption, 
or  (1)  Iwitig  caught  when  unex¬ 
pected  curtailment  in  public  buy¬ 
ing  occurs  because  of  conditions 


over  which  you  may  ha\e  no  direct 
(ontrol.  Progressive  retailers  have 
learned,  as  a  result,  to: 

1.  .Maintain  detailed  itiventory 
controls  to  regulate  buying  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  current  demand. 

2.  Forecast  future  public  buying 
trends  by  a  constant  sampling  of 
local  consumer  l)uying  reactions. 

1.  .Maintain  private  or  group  re¬ 
search  organi/ations  which  study 
and  interpret  the  national  indices 
showing  significatit  trends. 

Fhese  activities  will  have  to  1k‘ 
extended  attd  intensified.  .Since  this 
country  will  not  tolerate  planned 
or  controlled  production  and  distri- 
bution  longer  after  the  war  thati 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  a 
l)alance  between  production  and 


consumption,  business  must  assume 
the  res)K>nsibility  of  maintaining  a 
reasonably  balanced  market  in  the 
future. 

Retailers  must  broaden  their  col¬ 
lective  activities  to  obtain  the  data 
which  is  essential  to  keep  all  retail¬ 
ers  iidormed  regarding  the  market 
conditions  and  inventory  ]M)sitibn 
of  the  key  prmlucts  handled  by  the 
retail  trade.  .\nd  retailers,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively,  should 
make  their  knowledge  of  consumer 
I:  living  reactions  available  to  their 
suppliers  to  guide  them  in  schedul¬ 
ing  the  (piantities  to  lie  prwluced. 


Maker  and  Seller — A  Team 

.Saiii.  Cohn, 

Chairman,  Postioar  Planning 
Com  millee. 

President,  City  Stores 
Mercantile  Co.,  Inc. 

Retailers  know  a  great  deal  alxuit 
I  he  levels  at  which  the  customer 
resists,  and  they  also  know  the  tyjK' 
and  design  of  the  gcMids  that  the 
customer  wants.  'Fhey  arc,  there¬ 
fore.  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
price-making  function.  Until  the 
prodiuers  of  (onsumer  g(K)ds  thor¬ 
oughly  realize  the  imjKirtance  of 
this  and  have  more  joint  counsel 
with  us,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
operate  tomorrow’s  market  in  a  wav 
whicit  will  be  job-making. 


.Stani.ey  F.  Teei.e 
“l.oii’-fyrice,  large-volume  would  be 
the  most  l)rolitable  policy  .  .  ." 


Fhese  producers  want  to  build  a 
lasting  economy.  Fhe  failure  does 
not  lie  in  their  willingness  or  abili¬ 
ty  to  get  together  with  retailers. 
Fhe  failure  lies  in  that  Inith  sides 
do  not  get  together  in  otic  room 
and  try  to  iron  out  the  kinks. 
W'henever  they  do,  they  make  prog¬ 
ress  in  all  of  the  main  problems 
which  underlie  getting  the  greatest 
number  of  units  sold  to  the  widest 
possible  market.  'Fhe  lechnitjue  of 
getting  suppliers  and  distributors 
together  to  produce  a  liettcr  job 
must  be  explored  and  refined. 

Is  Sailing  Rospoctabla? 

Lew  Hahn, 

(ieneral  Manager,  XliDCA 

Certain  bratiches  of  industry 
have  talked  very  bravely— even 
brashly— about  the  r>.5  million  and 
()()  million  jobs  we  are  going  to 
create,  about  the  KiOor  180  billions 
of  income  we  are  going  to  have. 
Fhey  base. all  this  on  the  toun- 
try’s  proven  ability  to  produce. 

But  production  alone  is  futile. 
What  is  produced  must  be  con¬ 
sumed.  You  can’t  get  consumption 
unless  those  in  whose  hands  rests 
the  obligation  for  advertising  and 
selling  do  a  Ik-iict  job  than  they 
ever  have  done  belore. 

Some  unemployment  while  fac¬ 
tories  (otivert  to  peace  prcxluction 
is  inevitable.  On  the  retailers  of 
the  country,  and  on  all  who  adver¬ 
tise  and  sell  the  products  of  indus¬ 
try,  will  fall  the  responsibility  lor 
getting  us  over  the  first  hump. 

I  suppose  almost  anybody  would 
say  a  department  store  is  a  .sell¬ 
ing  organization.  I  deny  it.  I 
don’t  lielieve  that  department 
stores,  or  anv  retailers,  have  ever 
done  ativ  real  selling. 

We  have  ahead  of  us  a  selling 
job  such  as  we’ve  never  done  l)e- 


Benjamix  H.  Namm,  Lew  Hahn 

"We’re  not  going  to  do  the  selling  job  we  have  ahead  of  us  by  issuing 
a  mandate  from  the  executive  office  on  the  seventh  floor  .  .  .” 
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When  the  34th  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  was  being  planned  in  the  early 
months  of  the  winter,  it  seemed  certain  that  by  January 
retailers  would  be  readying  their  stores  in  earnest  for 
postwar  business.  When  they  met,  however,  it  was  in  an 
atmosphere  of  stringency  and  nervousness  more  marked 
than  at  any  time  nnce  the  war  began.  Most  of  them  were 
at  the  cmiventimi  only  incidentally — their  main  busine^ 
in  New  York  was  to  hunt  down  hierchandise. 

They  had  mmre  on  their  minds  than  merchandise,  how¬ 
ever.  Citizens  of  the  U.  S.  at  war,  they  talked  hesitatingly 
of  the  news  bulletins;  broke  off  business  conversations  to 
show  silently  the  snapshot  picture  of  a  young  boy  in  uniform 
or  a  scrawled  V-mail  note  from  the  Pacific.  The  man  who 
abruptly  left  his  seat  at  a  meeting  could  be  found  at  a 
telephone  trying  to  put  through  a  long-distance  call  to  his 
home — had  the  delayed  letter  arrived? 

The  convention  machinery  had  been  geared  to  a  postwar 
planning  program.  The  retailed’  most  significant  reaction 
was  the  eager  discussion  that  sprang  up  when  this  postwar 
talk  was  in  terms  of  people.  The  so<alled  problem  of 
employee  relations  had  never  before  been  discussed  with 
so  much  simple  good  will,  so  little  wisecracking.  Three 
years  of  war  had  blunted  certain  unimaginative  distinctions 
— perhaps  the  classic  instance  of  tlie  stock  boy  who  now 
wears  the  D.  F.  C.  had  something  to  do  with  this. 

Edward  N.  Allen,  NRDGA’s  retiring  president,  opening 
the  convention,  put  his  finger  on  its  mood  exactly:  “No 
matter  what  previous  opinions  we  niay  have  entertained, 
no  matter  what  we  may  charge  to  the  lack  of  cooperation 
betwemi  Government  and  business  in  the  past,  no  matter 
what  our  ideas  of  the  future  relations  of  Government  and 
business  may  be,  our  duty  for  the  present  is  to  rise  above  all 
jealousies  and  prejudices  and  give  the  nation  the  best  that 
is  in  US." 

In  all  the  convention  days  that  followed,  the  retailers 
refrained  from  public  criticism  of  Government  agencies. 
Everytme  there  knew  that  some  particularly  acute  situations 
were  in  the  making,  but  the  tacit  agreement  was:  “No 
squawking.  We’ll  put  up  with  a  lot  that  is  questionable. 
Anything  that’s  impossible  we’ll  fight  when  the  time  comes, 
with  a  minimum  of  fuss.’’ 


Tin  (lu.il  i(il(  ili.ii 

will  |il.i\  III  (U.iiiiiL;  (HMi. 
(Mill  j(il)s  \\,i>  (I('s(1iIk'(I  ,it  iwi) 

( <iii\ (III  ion  ^t•^^ioll^:  il)  iclMiliis 
iiiiisi  iiucipici  (OMsuiiit'i  ni.iikci 
( oiidil  lolls  lo  |)io(lu((is  aiui  <4(ii(K 
ilicii  own  iiRU  li.mdiMii'^  o|n  ia 
noils  I ('S|ioMsi lilv  lo  inaiiitain  an 
a|)|)i  oxini.iu  lialaiKi  liclwain  pio 
diK  I  ion  and  ( onsnni|)i  ion.  I'J)  iluv 
iinisi.  Ii\  t\i'i\  inciliod  ili.ii  ollcis, 
nn|)id\c  ilu-  silliniL;  jol)  iIk\  do. 
loi  cnipiov nu'in  in  .ill  liclds  will 
d('|)('nd  n|)on  niaii  (lluiciux. 

Ri  ladini;'s  1 1  spoiisidK-  |K  iloini 
.111(0  .IS  .1  kt\  lacloi  in  niaikcl  li.d 
.line  w.is  cniiiliasi/cd  l)\  \iiliin 
W'liiit  sid( .  w  ho  |)oini(  il  oni  that 
die  daniifi  sionals  ol  dt|)i  cssion 
.i)>|>(ai  hist  .It  tiu  K'tail  IcmI. 
when  imciitoi  ics  h('”in  to  jiilc  n|). 
Said  (iohn  s|)okc  o|  the  tiiidc's 
linution  .is  .ni  inici  pi  ( tci  to  the 
inannhK  tiiK'i  o|  (onsnnu  r  ^v.ints. 
W'lu  tiu  i  ol  not  disti  ihtttioti  will 
linn  into  .i  posiwai  hoitlctut  k. 
said  StanlcA  I  cck  .  de  pends  entire 
l\  on  niatia^eiial  hiains.  |ohti  |. 
(i.mav.ni  stressed  the  iniporiaiiK 
ol  (onsninei  iredii.  jiropei  Iv  used. 
.IS  .1  sales  stinuil.nit.  It  will  he 
|)i<)pcrl\  used,  he  said,  when  it  is 
re(OL;ni/((l  .is  .1  (onininnit\  nuittei. 

Disiiissiii”  the  i nipi o\ eineiit  ol 
s(llin>4.  l.exe  llahn  w.nntd  that 
pavnn^  lip  sei\it(  10  the  inipoit- 
.niie  ol  the  sa  lespei  son's  joh  woii'l 
,i(  ( oniplish  .in\  nioie  in  the  Intnn 
than  il  has  in  ilu  past.  Donald 
l  owlei  deinied  the  hist  step  tow.iids 
nnpi o\ eiiieiii  as  .in  np<>radini;  ol 
ilu  job  .nid  iinpoitaiKi  ol  the  i;(  n 
er.div  inidei  cstiniaKd  .nid  nndt  1 
paid  personnel  snper\  isor.  lo  lili 
(  niplox nietit  .ind  tiainint^  pnuiiees 
Iroin  tIu  inakeshilt  lexels  ol  w.ir 
iniu  should  1)(  niana”enient  s  Inst 
(oiKdii.  said  L.iukiik  liitner.  It 
will  not.  he  eniph;isi/ed.  he  an  easx 


^  In  spite  of  paper  quotas  Thk  Biii.i.etin  is  trying  to  stay  with  its 
traditional  practice  of  handling  the  ptist-convention  issue  as  a  per¬ 
manent  reference  book,  containing  the  essential  text  of  convention 
addresses.  To  do  this  it  has  been  necessary  to  narrow  down  pretty 
radically  the  interpretation  of  “essential  text,”  and  even  with  this 
stringent  compression  to  postpone  to  the  March  issue  the  reports  on 
several  technical  sessions:  Taxation,  Customer  Serxices,  Credit  Man¬ 
agement,  Merchandise  Training  and  Distributive  Education. 


joh. 

Kdw.iid  \.  \lhii.  Ktiiiiig  picsi 
(kilt  ol  NR1)(..\  .111(1  president  ol 
Sage-.XIkii  S:  (io..  liii..  Haitlord. 
(.01111..  presided  .it  the  Inst  session 
on  tin  siihjeet;  and  (.eoige  Han 
sen.  |)resi(lent  ol  (^handler  is:  Co.. 
Moston.  was  ( hairinan  ol  tiu  setond. 
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I 

iljlir  Kefailin 


Watch  Your  Inventories! 

\kiiii  K  I).  W'lllll  Mhl  . 
I‘)rsi(lrnl, 

Dim  J.-  limdslin  l 

III  ilif  \t  ais  siiKf  ilu'  last  w.ii  ( l‘H‘( 
WKM)  has  hitn 
( iiai  at  t(  l>\  an  iMititU' at  t  niiiu 
l.iiioii  III  it'lail  iiut  nioi  it  s.  l  ilt' 
laiist  has  ht't'ii  (I)  uvt  rliin  inu  hii 
s|)t  t  iilalixf  |)iii  |)i)si  s.  Ill  (‘J)  iiiis- 
|iiti<;iii<;  lilt'  lalt'  nl  tiiiisiiiii|>liiiii. 
Ill  (.S)  ht'iii”  tan”hi  wlitii  iiiit'X- 
in  itt'tl  t  III  taihiit'iit  in  |nihli(  hn\- 
iiii*  iittnis  ht'taiisf  III  tiiiulitiiins 


iiinsnni|iliiin.  Iiiisiiiiss  iniisi  assinnt' 
lilt'  I t'S|)iinsiliilit\  III  inainiainiii”  a 
rtasiinahh  lialaiitttl  niaikii  in  llif 
Intuit'. 

Rt'iailt'is  iiinst  hniaikn  ilicii  tiil- 
Ittlitt'  atlixilit's  Iti  uhtaiii  llir  tlala 
whith  is  I'sst'iilial  in  k.t't'|)  all  it  iail 
fts  initiinit'ti  rt'«aitlin<*  llii'  inaiktl 
tiiiuliiiiins  anti  iintnloiA  |>iisitii>n 
III  lilt'  kt'\  |)iiitlntls  hantllt'ti  In  iht' 
It'lail  iratlt'.  Anti  itiailtis.  intli 
titlnalh  anti  t  nlltt  tit  tit .  shonitl 
niakf  iht'ir  kntiw lttlf>t'  ul  tiinsnnitr 
1  n\in,i<  it'attiiiiis  atailahlt*  In  llitii 
sn|>|>lit'is  III  ^nitlt'  llit  ni  in  st  httlnl 
ins*  lilt'  t|nantilits  in  he  |)intlntt'tl. 


l»i\|AMi\  II.  Namm.  1.1  w  U min 

"llV'  if  iifil  In  dn  Ihr  \r!liii<^  jnh  ice  liiii'f  tihrtitl  nj  ns  h\  i'lsninn 

(I  niinidiilr  llnin  thr  r\ri  iiltfi’  nfflir  nn  llif  \i’j’fnlh  linn)  .  .  .“ 


int'i  whith  Min  mat  ha\t-  nn  tliitti 
iniilnil.  I*in<>it  ssitf  it'lailt'is  ha\t' 
ItaiiK'tl.  as  a  ifsnll.  in: 

I.  Mainlain  titiaiitti  iiiMiitniv 
iiintnils  III  it'<;nl.ilt  lin\in<;  in  at 
initlantt  wiili  tniitnl  tltinantl. 

'1.  Inntasi  Ininit  inihlit  lin\in» 
iitntls  In  a  tniisiaiil  s;nii|)lin>;  n| 
Intal  tnnsnnit'i  lin\in!i>  i  t  at  linns. 

.Mainlain  piixait  ni  ”inn}>  if 
SI  alt  h  nis;ani/alinns  whith  suitlt 
.nitl  intt'i|iifl  lilt-  naiiiinal  intlitts 
shnwin«  siiinilitani  iitntls. 

I  ht'st'  atlitiiifs  will  ha\i  in  lit 
1  Mt'iitlttl  anti  init  nsiht'tl.  Siiitf  ihis 
innniiA  will  lint  initralt'  iilaniittl 
III  tnniinllt'tl  |)intlntlinn  anti  ilistii- 
linlinn  lnni;ti  allti  iht  war  lhan 
is  alisiilniflv  iiftt'ssait  in  nhtaiii  a 
lialantt  lit  iwi  i  n  |iinilnt  linn  .nitl 


Maker  and  Seller — A  Team 

S\l  I  (itlllN. 

C.liiin  iiiim ,  Dnslnun  l‘hmiimn 
('.Diimiillir, 
l‘)rsnliiil ,  (’,il\  Sinrfs 
Mn  i  mililr  (]n..  hu. 

Kt  lailt'i  s  knnw  a  “i  t  ai  tltal  ahnnt 
i!’t'  Ittt'ls  .11  whith  lilt  t  iislnnifi 
iisisis,  anti  lhf\  alsn  knnw  iht  i\|K' 
anti  iltsi!;n  nl  iht-  ”nntls  that  iht 
tiisiniiit'i  wants.  I  lit  v  aif.  llitrt'- 
Inir.  an  intlis|K'nsahlt'  |)ail  nl  iht 
jiiitt  inakinu  tniitlinn.  I'niil  iht 
|)i I ithit t'l s  III  t nnsnint r  i^niiiK  ihni- 
nni;hl\  ii  ali/t'  iht-  ini|>ni  laiitt'  nl 
this  .mil  ha\i'  ninii  jiiini  innnsil 
with  IIS.  Wf  will  iim  Ilf  ahlf  in 
n|Hialt  inniniinw  s  inaikt  l  in  a  wax 
xx'hith  xxill  hf  jnli  iiiakni'^. 


■Siam  IX  1-.  l  in  t 

"  ! .nu'  li)  li  f .  Inri^f-vidntne  wniiltl  hr 
thr  ninsi  jirnlitiihlr  f>nlii\  .  . 

riitsf  |iinihiti'is  xxaiil  In  liniltl  a 
laslini;  I'lniinnix.  I  hf  lailnif  tint's 
mil  lif  in  llu  ii  xx illin<>nfss  ni  aliili- 
IX  In  m'l  in”tlhfi  xxiili  ifiailfis. 

I  hf  lailnif  lits  in  iliat  linih  sitlfs 
tin  nni  <;fl  Inj^flhfi  in  niif  mnin 
anti  MX  In  iinii  mil  thf  kinks. 
W'hfiifxt  i  ihfx  tin.  ihfx  niakf  |iitii^- 
ifss  in  all  nl  ihf  niain  |>iiililfnis 
xvhith  limit  I  lit-  i^flliiii;  ihf  i^ifatfst 
nninhfi  nl  nnils  sniti  in  ihf  xx  itk'si 
|i<issililf  m.iikfi.  1  hf  ifihnit|nf  nl 
”fllin<'  sn|i|ilifi  s  anti  tlisii  ihntnrs 
ini^flhti  In  |)iiitlntf  .i  liflUi  jnli 
ninsi  ht  f\|ilniftl  anti  iflniftl. 

Is  Selling  Respectable? 

1,1  XX  H.xiin. 

(iciiriiil  Mimtinri,  .\IHXi  i 
(ailain  hianthfs  nl  intinslix 
haxt  lalktti  Xfix  hiaxtlx— txfii 
hrashlx  ahnni  ihf  a'>  niillinii  .nitl 
1)0  niillinn  jnhs  xvf  .ilf  "oim^  In 
t  H  alt .  .il.'oni  iht-  100  oi  IKO  hillinns 
nl  intnnif  xxf  aif  i^niii”  In  haxf. 
riifx  hast'. all  ihis  nn  ihf  tnnn 
lix  s  |)inxfn  ahilitx  In  |>intlntf. 

Itiil  |>i(iilnt  linn  alniif  is  liililf. 
\\  hai  is  |)inihitfil  nuisl  hf  tnn 
sninttl.  ^nntan  l  i^tl  t nnsnniptinii 
nnk'ss  ihnsf  in  xxlmst  hantls  itsis 
ihf  nhli<>alinn  Ini  atlxt  i  i  isiii*^  anti 
sfllin<>  tin  .1  htilfi  jnh  iliaii  ihtx 
fXfi  haxf  tlniif  hflnif. 

')n;nf  inifinplnx infill  xxhilf  lat- 
iniifs  tnnxfil  In  |)fatf  |)rntlntlinn 
is  iiifx  itahlf.  On  llic  n  laikis  nl 
ihf  tnniilix.  anti  nn  all  xx  hn  atlxt  r- 
list  anti  sfll  ihf  pmtlntls  nl  intlns- 
iix.  xxill  hill  thf  ifspnnsihililx  Ini 
<;fllin”  ns  nxir  ihf  liisi  lunnp. 

I  snpiinsf  .ihnnsi  anxhntlx  xvnnltl 
sax  a  tlfpaiinifiit  sinit-  is  a  sfll- 
iii”  nr^ani/atinn.  I  tkiix  it.  I 
tlnii'l  hflifXf  iliai  ikpailnitni 
sinifs.  ni  anx  iflaikis,  haxt  txti 
limit  anx  nal  stlliii”. 

W’f  haxf  .ihtatl  nl  ns  .i  st  lliii” 
jnh  snih  as  xxt-’xf  luxti  tlniic  hf- 


I'fhinarx.  lOl.a 
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fore.  And  we  are  not  going  to  do 
it  by  issuing  a  mandate  from  an 
executive  office  on  the  seventh  floor. 

VN'hy  is  it  that  everyone  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store  gets  away  from  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  lirst  opportunity?  Why 
is  it  that  no  executive  would  think 
of  coming  down  on  the  selling 
floor  where  the  business  is  ilone 
and  where  the  fate  of  the  linn  is 
decided  for  good  or  bad?  W'hy  is 
it  that  no  executive  dares  come 
down  without  a  hat— lor  fear  some 
customer  may  think  he  is  connected 
with  the  store  and  ask  him  a  <jues- 
tion  he  can’t  answer?  The  biggest 
handicaps  this  business  has  are 
two  articles  of  wearing  apparel— 
the  executive's  hat  and  the  shirt 
which  is  kept  so  thoroughly  stulled. 

We  can  tell  our  salespeople  that 
selling  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  business.  It’s  the  truth. 
But  do  we  ever  give  anv  indication 
they  can  recognize  that  we  really 
believe  it?  The  fellows  up  at  the 
top  have  to  show  a  sincere  inter¬ 
est  in  selling.  One  convincing  way 
woidd  be  to  study  the  tpiestion  of 
compensation. 

Selling  Better  Living 

Stanlky  F.  ricixt. 

Professor  of  liusiuess  Adniiuis- 

Iration,  (.Graduate  School  of 
li usi  11  ess  Adiniiistratioii, 

Ha  n'ard  I  hi  h'ersity 

There  are  two  views  about  a  long 
run  rise  in  employment  and  con¬ 
sumer  income.  A  basic  fact  isv  that 
over  the  years  the  productivity  of 
*)ur  machines  and  men  is  steadily 
increasing.  With  every  innovation 
it  is  possible  to  produce  more  with 
the  same  elfort.  The  result  will  be 
that  either:  (1)  the  increased 
product  is  taken  and  consumed 
and  the  material  standard  of  living 
raised:  or  (2)  only  the  original 
amount  of  product  is  taken  and 
there  are  fewer  hours  worked,  or 
unemployment,  or  both.  Prof. 
Sumner  Slichter  holds  to  the  first 
\iew:  loresees  a  rise  in  consumer 
income  until  it  reaches  S2I7  billion 
or  more  bv  1!>7().  Tbe  Swedish 
.  economist  Myrdal  expects  the  sec¬ 
ond  result;  sa\s  that  consumers 
cannot  or  will  not  raise  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  high  enough  or 
rajjidly  enough,  that  the  increase 
in  |)roducliv  ily  has  outstripped  the 
rise  in  standards  of  living  for  the 
•  past  lifieen  years  and  will  continue 


to  do  so.  That  second  view  repre¬ 
sents  a  direct  challenge  to  mana¬ 
gerial  brains  in  distribution 

The  step-up  in  the  standard  ol 
living  necessary  to  provide  lor  high 
emplovment  will  not  take  jilace 
automalitally;  it  will  have  to  be 
sold  by  selling  each  individual  new 
piece  ol  merchandise  oi  service. 
All  this  will  cost  money,  and  1 
expect  that  maiketing  costs  will 
rise.  There  will  be  criticism.  We 
should  be  prepared  lor  it.  We 
should  forever  be  pointing  out 
that  the  important  thing  is  the 
linal  cost  ol  what  the  (t)nsumer 
gets,  including  both  the  physical 
merchandise  and  the  atcompauying 
services.  If  as  a  result  of  s|)ending 
more  on  marketing  the  volume 
rises,  manufacturing  costs  arc  cut, 
and  the  final  price  falls,  the  (on- 
sumer  and  the  economy  have  bene¬ 
fited  even  though  marketing  costs 
as  a  percentage  of  sales  have  risen. 
Failure  to  spend  enough  effort  and 
money  on  marketing  during  the 
years  ahead  would  be  fatal. 

second  problem  tlemauding  a 
high  order  of  marketing  manage¬ 
ment  is  pricing  policy.  There  arc 
many  combinations  of  circumstan¬ 
ces  in  which  a  small-volume  high- 
price  policy  will  undoubtedly  be 
most  profitable  in  the  long  run. 
But  I  stress  my  belief  that  the  lovv- 
])rice  large-volume  policy  would  be' 
the  most  profitable  jjolicy  in  many 
more  situations  than  those  in  which 
it  has  been  followed.  MeaiK  of 
getting  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of 
lower  prices  on  volume  anil  the 
courage  to  interpret  and  act  on  this 
evidence  will  be  much  needed  in 
the  years  aheatl. 

Postwar  Personnel  Plans 

Law  RKNcr.  .S.  Bum  r. 

I'he  President. 

M'm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co., 

Boston,  .Mass. 

As  a  general  rule  i  usiomers  have 
gone  at  least  half-way  in  these  days 
of  “too  little  and  loo  late’- the 
first  referring  to  our  supply  of 
wanted  merchandise;  tbe  second  to 
the  day  when  we  get  it  delivered. 
But  they  do  sizzle  like  a  scidlitz 
jjowder  when  they  feel  that  our 
salespeople  are  giving  them  the 
brush-off.  The  customer  will  defi¬ 
nitely  take  her  trade  where  it’s 
appreciated  and  where  it  will  be 


I.Al’Rr.NCK  Bn  NCR 

“Casloniers  sizzle  like  a  seidlitz. 
fnneder  nl  the  brush-off  .  . 

made  easier  lor  her  to  buy  just 
as  soon  as  trade  becomes  normal 
again.  .So  what  should  we  ilo  to  be 
really  lor  her? 

1.  Plan  now  to  lake  care  ol  le- 
turning  service  men  and  women, 
not  only  as  the  law  says  you  must, 
but  as  vour  stay-at-home  employees 
expect  vou  to,  as  your  conscience 
dictates,  and  in  a  way  your  cus¬ 
tomers  will  applauil. 

2.  Plan  now  what  your  selection 
and  training  methods  are  going  to 
be.  Disi  ard  out  moiled  metboils; 
install  and  expand  the  new  and 
proven  leihniipies.  Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  State  Distributive 
Education  programs,  which  we 
have  iiseil  to  excellent  advantage. 

3.  Plan  now  what  vou’tl  like 
your  over-all  personnel  picture  to 
ire;  your  dealings  with  labor 
unions;  your  wage  scales;  your 
promotion  polit  ies:  your  store-open 
hours  as  well  as  your  standard 
work-week;  your  definite  retpiire- 
ments  (or  job  analyses)  of  so  mutb 
s|)etifietl  elfort  lor  so  much  pay. 

1.  Plan  now  lor  your  expense 
picture— for  the  dollars  you  can 
allortl  to  speiitl  lor  varying  total 
sales— said  sales  varying  ilireitly 
with  whichever  economic  set  vice 
vou  subscribe  to  or  read  regularlv. 
Is  a  low  expense  late  compatible 
with  both  high  wages  and  high 
sales?  It  is,  right  now;  but  will  it 
be  with  uot-so-high  sales  and  wages 
as  high  per  person  but  perhaps 
lower  in  total  dollars? 

Plan  now  lor  the  return  of 
quality— and  be  ready  for  the  criti¬ 
cal  customer  who  is  sick  and  tired 
of  ersatz  merchandise  anil  who 
won’t  take  less  than  the  best  value 
for  her  money.  That  is  going  to 
take  better-than-ever  merchandise 
training  ol  salespeople. 
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John  J.  CIanavan 
credit  terms  can  cause  an 
artificial  drying-up  of  demand  .  . 


Donai.i)  a.  Fowi.k.r, 

(General  Manager 
Porteous,  Mitchell  c-  linnvn 
Portland,  Maine 

Stlliiif(  (ail  only  be  done 
through  people.  W'e  have  heard  a 
j'reai  deal  ol  talk  on  retailers’  post¬ 
war  planning  regarding  inventor¬ 
ies.  inert  handise,  and  physical  plant 
expansions,  but  very  little  about 
the  Inture  role  of  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration.  from  which  must 
come  the  leadership  in  lietter  sell- 
ing. 

Now  1  happen  to  believe  that 
the  retail  iiulustry  has.  as  a  whole, 
never  jiroperly  evaluated  its  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Efforts  have  been  made  during 
this  war  period,  and  within  the 
limits  ol  the  wage  stabilization  pro¬ 
gram,  to  pay  our  people  more,  and 
to  liberalize  our  benefits  to  them. 

\'ery  seriously,  however.  I  feel 
that  these  developments  are  in 
many  cases  a  matter  of  expediency; 
and  our  underlying  conception  of 
tile  \aludliou  of  ptisonnel  is  still 
not  fundamentally  changed  since 
lietore  the  war.  This  jiattern  is  still 
plain  to  see  in  the  customarv  jirac- 
lices  and  thoughts  of  our  general 
management. 

For  example,  how  can  we  retail¬ 
ers  reaih  exoed  out  personnel  to 
l  elieve  we  value  their  services  so 
Iiigidy,  despite  the  ten  or  twenty- 
vear  service  clubs,  when  we  refuse 
to  pay  lor  a  day  or  three-day  sick¬ 
ness  because  we  don’t  trust  them? 

lint  it’s  been  a  customary  practice 
of  the  indnstrv  to  substitute  a 
three-day  ruling  for  what  we  should 
provide  instead— close  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  superxision.  And  90  per 
cent  of  us  haven’t  shaken  olf  the 


Donald  A.  Fowler 
Your  personnel  manager  is  cusfo- 


custom  nor  have  we  provided  the 
supervision  to  protect  the  policy 
from  abuse. 

flow  much  should  personnel 
supervision  ccjst?  W'hat  does  the 
axerage  store  pax  for  personnel 
management?  I  turned  to  The  Op¬ 
erating  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores,  published  by  Har¬ 
vard  I’nixersity.  Nowhere  in  that 
rejKirt  are  the  xvords  “1‘ersonnel 
Management”  mentioned  or  listed. 
True  to  the  habit  and  custom  of 
retail  thinking,  the  subject  of  jier- 
sonnel  management  has  nexer  beeti 
deemed  importatit  enough  to  us  iti 
the  retail  trade  to  have  it  separated 
so  that  it  max  lie  examined  in  its 

true  light - in  one  expense  classi- 

lication. 

No  yardsticks  are  available  to  my 
knowledge  indicating  a  sound  ratio 
of  the  numlK-r  of  people  xvhich 
should  be  directly  engaged  in  per¬ 
sonnel  xvork  in  relation  to  the  total 
stair  ol  a  store. 

Personnel  management  is,  or 
should  lie,  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  efheienev  ol  our  entire  Pay¬ 
roll  Expense,  xvhich  in  most  stores 
amounts  to  one-half  or  more  of  the 
store’s  total  expense  outlay.  Un¬ 
less  the  persotinel  director  is  one 
of  the  major  executives  of  the  store, 
xvhose  ojiinions  and  exjx'i'ience  are 
regarded  xvith  the  same  confidence 
and  resjiect  as  are  other  chief  ex¬ 
ecutives’,  then  general  manage¬ 
ment  is  not  recognizing  the  scope 
and  xalite  of  personnel  xvork.  .\n 
analysis  of  the  functional  organiz¬ 
ation  of  If) I  stores  indicated  that 
in  only  one-third  of  those  stores  did 
the  personnel  director  report  to 
top  management. 

A  fexv  xveeks  ago  I  asked  an  ex- 


ecutixe  of  a  store  with  a  xolume 
of  over  .SG,000,(K)0,  xvith  a  payroll 
inxestment,  I  remind  you,  of  about 
8900,000  per  year,  whether  or  not 
the  [lersonnel  manager  xvas  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  interviexv  in  hiring 
buyers  or  other*  executives.  He 
said,  “No,  never.”  I  asked,  “Why 
not?”  .After  a  moment’s  pause  he 
admitted.  “One  reason  may  Ik*  that 
it  xvoultl  be  embarrassing  to  talk 
salary  in  the  persontiel  manager’s 
presence.  Practically  all  our  buy¬ 
ers  earn  more  than  he  does.” 

And  it  turned  out  that  this’func- 
lion  xvas  paid  S55  jier  week.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  $900,000  payroll  invest¬ 
ment  warrants  more  than  a  $5.5-j)er- 
xveek  custodian. 

.Admit  your  personnel  director 
to  your  general  management  policy 
group.  Unless  this  director  is  gcxid 
enough  to  lx  included  xvith  your 
other  major  executives,  you  have 
the  xvrong  person;  he  isn’t  gcx)d 
enough  to  be  responsible  for  one- 
half  of  your  total  expense  struc¬ 
ture.  ('.heck  up  on  what  you  are 
paying  for  your  personnel  direc¬ 
tor’s  serxices.  Is  it  enough  to  get 
the  man  or  woman  you  need? 

It  is  time  now  in  every  retail 
organization,  that  personnel  man- 
agemetit  be  accorded  its  true  jrosi- 
tion  and  xvorth,  that  it  lx  a  major 
executive  function  xvith  major  re- 
spoiisibilities'andTexvards,  and  that 
it  xvork  hand  in  hand  with  top 
management  so  that  the  returns 
from  our  payroll  investment  will 
lx  greater  than  ever  Ixfore. 

Credit — A  Community  Problem 

John  J.  Canavan, 

Manager,  Merchants’  Credit 
liureau,  Boston,  Mass. 
(Consumer  credit  can  lx  used  in 
this  job-creating  program  as  a 
powerful  sales  stimulant.  It  should 
lx  recognized,  however,  as  a  com¬ 
munity  problem,  Ixcause  wrong 
terms  either  can  stifle  sales  or  so 
overload  the  consumer  that  there 
xvill  lx  a  drying  up  of  demand. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  acquainted 
xvith  the  indirect,  as  well  as  the 
direct,  competition  you  face  in  your 
area  from  nexv  uses  of  consumer 
credit.  Unless  you  are  unusually 
xvell  informed  on  consumer  credit 
trends,  you  xvill  lx  astonished  at 
the  xolume  of  credit  activity  out¬ 
side  of  your  own  field.  Your  direct 
competitor  max  be  financing  ac- 
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Merchandising  th 


counis  re(eival)lc  lo  j>aiii  l)etter 
terms  than  you  oiler  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  his  cash  available 
for  merchandising  operations  so 
that  he  may  be  giving  you  more 
strenuous  competition  than  his 
capital  justifies.  Lines  not  directly 
competitive  may  he  olfering  such 
attractive  credit  arrangements  that 
vour  customer  is  encouraged  to  buy 
them,  rather  than  your  gtntds.  And 
many  new  forms  of  credit  competi¬ 
tion  will  face  you  in  the  future. 

Your  commtiniiy  survey  will 
show  a  surprising  volume  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  deals  that  are  closed 
with  little  or  no  help  from  your 
credit  bureau.  You  will  find  that 
even  in  your  own  held,  considerable 
credit  is  given  without  complete 
investigation.  How  can  yoti  keep 
your  customers  open  to  htiy  your 
goods  if  such  jtrohlems  are  not  faced 
on  a  comtmmity  basis? 

You  can  take  steps  to  cure  this 
condition  by  making  fuller  use  of 
community  credit  bureau  facilities. 

Have  the  public  apply  for  new 
accounts  at  the  bureau.  New  in¬ 
vestigations  would  not  he  under¬ 
taken  unless  the  applicant  were  a 
newcomer,  or  the  facts  in  hie  were 
over  a  certain  age,  derogatory,  in¬ 
complete,  mixed  in  character,  etc. 
(a)mpleted  rejjorts  would  he  sent 
to  your  credit  department.  Con¬ 
sider  the  savitig  of  time  and  monev 
in  this  operation  and  the  conteni- 
ence  to  the  consumer. 

How  about  a  community  credit 
token  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  credit  bureau?  Economy  of 
operation  and  service  to  customers 
are  obvious  gains;  atul  there  is  the 
intangible  gain  of  educating  your 
customers  to  the  communitv  char¬ 
acter  of  credit  and  the  need  to  treat 
that  credit  with  respect. 

Have  your  credit  bureau  open  a 
hrst  IftMtr  office  in  the  heart  of  the 
shopping  district  so  that  your  cus¬ 
tomer  can  pay  bills,  open  accounts, 
discuss  financial  jMoblems  and  a 
host  of  other  problems  with  the 
credit  bureau.  What  a  step  forward 
would  be  this  use  of  the  credit 
bureau  to  serve  the  public  and  to 
stimulate  sales. 

Can  you  use  your  credit  bureau  to 
help  meet  your  billing  problems? 
Certainly,  central  billing  would  be 
a  customer  convenience.  Shouldn’t 
you  now  determine  if  the  net  gains 
are  in  favor  of  this  idea? 


ASSU.MlNCi  that  merchandise 
availability  will  bring  with 
it  an  insistent  pressure  of 
tonsumer  demand  backed  by  buy¬ 
ing  power,  what  are  the  key  fac¬ 
tors  the  retailer  must  watch  to 
guide  his  merchandising  policies? 
At  a  convention  session  on  this 
subject.  Dr.  Lewis  Haney  urged 
them  to  resist  any  Government 
attempt  to  peg  prices  on  merchan¬ 
dise  returning  to  production,  even 
at  1942  levels.  Rising  prices,  he 
said,  would  be  a  necessary  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  money  inflation  which 
he  said  already  exists,  atul  the  best 
assurance  of  speedy  reconversion. 
I'he  traditiotial  setpience  of 
“b(X)m”  and  deflation  would  have 
to  be  risked,  he  said. 

Retail  volume,  said  Normau  M. 
Littell,  is  not  likely  to  sutfer-from 
the  competition  of  sur|)his  govern¬ 
ment  stocks  of  merchandise,  which 
are  going  almost  exclusively  into 
foreign  relief  channels.  He  said, 
however,  that  the  dumping  on  the 
market  of  many  government-held 
plants  and  properties  coiikl  cause 
a  much  more  serious  dislocation  in 
the  national  economy. 

Department  stores  can  have  a 
larger  stake  in  electric  ap|)liance 
business  after  the  war,  said  George 
r.  Stevens,  if  they  will  make  use 
of  the  competitive  advantages  they 
are  known  to  possess.  Retailers 
appeared  to  be  aware  that  the  job 
tliey  do  in  this  field  will  be  re- 
llected  in  general  sales,  since  the 
volume  of  electric  ap])liances 
n'.anufactured  and  sold  will  be, 
along  with  automotive  sales,  an 
index  to  national  prosperity. 

Opening  the  meeting,  Irwin  D. 
Wolf,  chairman  of  the  \'endor  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  warned  that  pyramiding  of 
orders  is  an  invitation  to  disaster; 
added  that  manufacturers  must 
share  the  responsibility  for  it  when 
they  make  a  practice  of -accepting 
orders  they  know  they  cannot  de- 
liser.  He  reported  progress  on  the 
Committee’s  current  project  of 
drafting  a  standard  order  form  for 
vf)luntary  use  by  NRDG.\  mem¬ 
bers. 


PricM  During  Ruconvursion 

Lkwis  Hanky, 

Processor  of  lu  ononiics, 

Xt'ii'  York  Uiiwersity 

If  we  want  to  deal  with  recon¬ 
version  realistically,  we  shall  have 
to  tlo  one  of  two  things;  either 
we  must  dellate  the  existing  infla¬ 
tion  and  go  through  an  early  de¬ 
pression;  or  else  we  must  adjust 
otirselves  to  that  existing  inllation 
bv  allowing  rising  prices  to  ex¬ 
press  the  depreciatioti  in  our  cur¬ 
rency.  thus  going  through  a  boom, 
and  taking  a  chance  on  a  subse- 
(pient  deflation. 

It  is  my  position  that  commodity 
prices  will  rise  during  the  period 
of  reconversion.  I  believe  they 
should  rise,  for  two  reasons;  (1) 
riiere  is  tt)o  nnuh  idle  citrrency 
to  allow  prices  and  the  volume  of 
exchanges  to  be  held  down  to 
any  preceding  level,  say  that  of 
1942.  Bank  tlej)osits  are  enormous. 
If  they  ate  eser  used  anti  turned 
over  at  ;niy  normal  rate,  a  great 
rise  in  prices  will  be  inevitable. 
(2)  rite  staiulard  dollar  has  de¬ 
preciated.  1  am  stire  that  we  are 
overvaluing  the  paper  tlollar  in 
terms  of  gold,  and  that  our  ])aper 
dollars  are  in  for  considerable  de¬ 
preciation  in  purthasing  power. 

There  is  a  thirtl,  non-monetary 
reason  why  1  think  prices  should 
rise  in  ortler  to  speetl  the  recon¬ 
version.  This  is  the  fact  that  the 
shortages  which  face  us  are  much 
more  significant  than  the  sur¬ 
pluses.  Our  great  problem  will  be 
to  fill  the  unsatisfied  demand  for 
commodities.  The  only  .\merican 
way  to  do  that  is  to  give  private 
enterprise  the  go-ahead. 

file  only  alternative— a  rigid 
collectivist  economy  in  which  there 
woitld  be  a  managed  currency  and 
complete  production  control  and 
rationing  bv  government— is  now 
impossible.  We  have  played  with 
the  idea  during  the  past  decade 
but  have  seen  enough  of  the  bad 
results  of  this  kind  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  to  become  fed  up  with  it. 

The  only  big  problem  of  recon¬ 
version  that  I  can  see  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  converting  our  govern- 
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inenl  to  lavor  individual  initiative 
and  tlie  iiuentive  system.  As  a 
hesinninj;;,  our  administrative 
affeneies  should  l)e  freed  Irom 
domination  l)y  the  executive.  1 
urge  you  to  stand  lor  expert,  non- 
|)artisan  administrative  tommis- 
sions.  such  as  the  Interstate  (Com¬ 
merce  (Commision,  the  Federal 
Trade  (Commission,  and  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  (Commission 
coitld  he  if  we  would  hut  free 
them  from  politics,  atul  supple¬ 
ment  them  hy  an  independent 
judiciary. 

Th«  War  Surplus  Problom 

Norm  AN  M.  Liitki-L, 

Former  Assistant  IJ.  .S’. 

Attorney  (leneral 

Iti  surplus  disposal  the  obvious 
prohlem  alfecting  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  wttuld  seem  to  Ik;  that  of 
clothing  and  merchatidise  ordin¬ 
arily  sold  hy  department  stores. 
But  it  is  not  the  important  proh¬ 
lem.  .Surplus  disposal  affects  you 
in  much  Itroader  spheres  than  the 
immediate  merchatidise  with  which 
you  are  dealitig. 

The  average  plant  actpiired  hy 
governtnetu  for  the  war  effort 
cost  over  ,Sh  tnillioti.  Twelve  per 
cent  of  them  were  actually  .SI 00 
million.  Less  than  five  per  cent 
were  .SI  million  atul  under.  Who 
can  take  over  a  .SO  millioti  plant 
and  operate  it?  What  cati  you  do 
with  Willow  Run— 57  acres  of  the 
most  efhcient  production  lines  in 
the  world? 

Here  we  have  concrete  assets  on 
ottr  hands.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  them?  I  hope  they  will 
not  he  knocked  down  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder.  Bidding  will  have  its 
part,  hut  there  are  other  factors 
than  pure  cash  which  must  he  coti- 
sidered.  .\  jilatit  should  tiot  lie 
sold  to  a  bidder  who  wants  to 
take  it  out  of  competition  with  a 
certain  industry.  Neither  should 
a  buyer  he  permitted  to  itse  a  platit 
to  crowd  ati  existitig  competitive 
field  with  new  jiroductive  capacity. 
There  may  lie  great  areas  of  defi¬ 
cient  productive  capacity  in  the 
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“We  think  one  of  the  big  jobs  of  the  future  is  to  get  our  relations  with 
our  vendors  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  .  . 


country  to  which  the  plant  might 
he  adapted.  Iti  addition,  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  might  he  imposed  upon 
the  transaction  might  he  that  the 
buyer  gitarantee  some  tninimum  of 
continuous  employment  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  plant - possibly  even 

to  the  extent  of  recapture  hy  the 
(iovertiment  in  the  event  of  de¬ 
fault. 

W'hv  tlo  1  propose  these  cottdi- 
tiotis?  Vott  and  1  paid  for  that 
platit.  The  taxpayers’  etpiity  in  it 
will  lie  given  to  the  lutyer.  We 
should  get  somethitig  out  of  it  to 
meet  the  next  great  problem  we 
are  goittg  to  confrotit— utietiiploy- 
nietit. 

There  are  some  properties  on 
which  we  will  take  tremetidous 
losses  without  any  possibility  of  re¬ 
covery.  There  are  properties  in 
New  York,  .Sati  Francisco  and  other 
great  harbors  which,  if  they  are 
dumped  on  the  market  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder,  will  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  the  basic  realty  market  in 
those  areas. 

•Another  factor  in  the  real  estate 
picture:  few  people  realize  how 
enormous  are  our  holdings  of  stor¬ 
age  space.  Last  year,  the  .Army  had 
over  22,000  leases,  with  ati  annual 
value  of  over  .SfiO  million,  repre¬ 
senting  all  kitids  of  storage.  They 
had  about  six  millioti  acres  and 
about  100  million  sipiare  feet  of 
storage  space.  That  was  leased,  as 
distinguished  from  outright  ac(|uis- 


itioti  of  about  12  millioti  acres  for 
bomber  airports  and  other  pur- 
|K)ses. 

When  the  need  for  it  ends,  the 
release  of  that  space  will  lie  a  .shock 
to  the  real  estate  market,  of  the 
same  character  as  the  disposal  of 
owtied  properties. 

I  believe  sotne  of  these  owned 
properties  should  be  giveti  to  local 
communities.  You  will  not  get  per¬ 
fect  distributioti  that  way;  but  I 
wotild  be  in  favor,  lor  example, 
of  givitig  the  Palisades  on  the  coast 
of  Lofc  .Angeles,  just  above  .San 
Pedro  Bay,  to  the  touniy.  It  was 
built  into  att  immense  concrete 
subterratiean  strticlure  for  field  ar¬ 
tillery  guns.  W'hy  tear  it  all  out? 
Iti  the  event  of  another  national 
emergency  we  should  have  to  take 
it  again  for  the  same  purpose.  If  it 
is  sold  now,  it  would  be  covered, 
when  we  need  it  again,  with  homes 
and  apartment  houses.  \Vhy  not 
give  it  to  the  county  for  a  park,  on 
condition  that  the  facilities  it  con¬ 
tains  be, maintained  so  that  if  the 
need  arises  they  will  lie  usable 
again?  There  are  many  examples 
of  such  properties  which  can  lie 
safely  turned  back  to  the  commu¬ 
nities,  even  as  a  gift. 

The  story  of  surplus  merchandise 
in  the  class  that  you  customarily 
sell  is  brief.  There  will  be  a  great 
surplus  of  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  machitie  tools,  even  typewrit¬ 
ers  and  adding  machines.  If  they 
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arc  iioi  released  with  some  restraint, 
they  can  crack  the  retail  market. 

.\s  to  clothes  and  accessories,  the 
government’s  shelves,  like  yonrs, 
are  bare.  There  is  only  a  tag  end 
of  personal  property  which  might 
in  any  way  affect  your  market,  it 
seems  to  me.  It  consists  of  such 
items  as  hats,  belts,  accessories,  etc. 
Ithat  is  all,  wifh  the  exception  of 
rain  clothes,  which  might  become 
tpiite  a  factor,  because  rain  cloth¬ 
ing  is  not  classified  as  relief  gar¬ 
ments,  and  consetpiently  is  not  pur¬ 
chased  by  UNRR.\  and  other  relief 
agencies. 

Major  Applioncos'  Futur* 

George  T.  Stevens, 

Vice  President, 

Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
contribution  which  appliances 
have  made  in  the  past  in  raising 
.\merican  standards  of  living.  We 
know  they  can  have  at  least  as 
great  influence  in  the  postwar 
period.  To  realize  the  full  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  industrv  we  must 
of  course  continue  product  devel¬ 
opment  and  take  full  advantage  of 
improved  technitpies  and  new  ma¬ 
terials.  W’e  will. 

The  cpiantities  produced  and 
sold  in  the  future,  however,  will 
not  depend  nearly  so  much  on 
new  developments  in  production 
as  on  improvements  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  system. 

Most  manufacturers  believe;  that 
in  the  department  store  there  lies 
a  great  opportunity  for  volume 
sales.  Thev  believe  that  the  de¬ 


\0RMAN  M.  LiTTEI.I, 

“Surplus  disposal  afjects  you  in 
murk  broader  spheres  .  .  .” 

partment  store  has  inherent  ad¬ 
vantages  of  prestige  and  facilities 
—but  that  having  them  is  not 
enough.  I'hey  must  be  used,  or 
they  will  not  contribute  much  to 
the  future  of  appliances. 

One  of  the  things  which  the  re¬ 
placement  market  for  appliances 
will  most  want  will  be  availability 
of  continued  maintenance  and 
ser\ice.  Hut  in  a  sm\ey  we  made 
iti  a  number  of  big  city  depart¬ 
ment  stores  we  found  a  decided 
lack  of  interest  during  wartime  in 
the  ser\  ice  requirements  of  ctis- 
tomers.  Not  even  was  there  sufh- 
cient  interest  to  use  service  re- 
tptests  to  build  uj)  a  prospect  list 
for  the  future. 

What  about  the  new  market? 
If  a  potential  customer,  platming  a 
postwar  home,  calls  your  depart¬ 
ment  asking  about  standard  di¬ 
mensions,  probable  price  lines, 
approximate  delivery  dates  after 
the  war's  end.  for  refrigerators  aiul 
washing  machines,  can  she  get  any 
information?  We  have  case  his¬ 
tories  on  a  large  number  ol  de¬ 


partment  stores  showing  that  she 
generally  cannot,  although  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  information  she 
wants  is  available. 

Some  things  which  might  prove 
thought-provoking  for  you  are: 

1.  survey  of  some  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  on  the  sidqect  of  the' service 
you  are  rendering  on  appliances. 

2.  Some  study  of  what  Nour 
store  is  doing  t<»  help  the  poten¬ 
tial  new  custtmier  lor  appliances. 

Development  of  some  idea  as 
to  the  volume  of  appliances  your 
store  might  sell.  You  might  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  estimated  the 
average  Sa.OOO  postwar  home 
would  include  an  expenditure 
for  major  appliances  representing 
o\er  r)0  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  home’s  furnishings. 

You  might  also  want  to  ton- 
sider  this  fact:  based  on  the  most 
conservative  postwar  estimates  of 
prospective  sales  volume,  appli¬ 
ances  could  justify  main  floor  lo¬ 
cation  in  yonr  stores.  Based  on 
what  your  customers  have  indi¬ 
cated  they  are  going  to  buy  hrst, 
it  would  be  a  tiiust  for  main  floor 
location. 

Preston  Pfeifer  (Pfeifer  Bros., 
Little  Rot  k,  .\rk.)  :  If  department 
stores  are  a  logical  place  lor  the 
distribution  of  major  appliances 
why  don't  they  get  a  markup  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Stevens:  .Manufacturers  be¬ 
lieve  they  do.  1  do  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  markup  would  be 
too  small  if  the  volume  were  also 
small.  Perhaps  the  postwar  vol¬ 
ume  that  will  be  available  will 
give  yoit  a  new  slant  on  the  mark¬ 
up  and  on  the  department’s  profit 
contribution  to  the  store. 

E.  H.  ScfEL  (E.  H.  Scull  Co., 
New  York)  :  In  my  opinion  the 
appliance  department  has  been 
relatively  profitable  but  the  mer¬ 
chant  has  not  seen  it.  I  have  yet 
to  see  one  depariment  store  that 
considers  as  jiart  of  the  profit  on 
appliances  the  profit  they  make  on 
the  installment  money. 

.Mr.  Woee:  riiere  are  some  of 
us  who  do  not  believe  in  making 
a  profit  on  credit.  We  happen  to 
be  a  store  that  believes  credit  is 
a  service  and  should  not  be 
(barged  for.  So  it  would  depend 
upon  the  store's  policy  as  to 
whether  there  would  be  a  profit 
from  installments. 


General  Electric’s  miniature  "Electric  City”  was  on  display  at  the 
convention.  G-E’s  conception  of  the  model  appliance  department  is 
one  in  which  all  appliances  are  brought  together  in  one  section. 
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Public  Relations  Tomorrow 


Awareness  iliat  the  rela¬ 
tions  iK'tween  die  retailer  and 
his  customers,  and  between 
die  retail  trade  and  the  American 
[mblic,  will  need  re|)air  and 
>irenf^thenins  alter  the  war  was 
evident  in  the  convention’s  general 
session  on  jmlilic  relations. 

Major  N'amm,  newly  elected 
|iresident  of  the  Association,  indi¬ 
cated  the  many  ramifications  of  a 
public  relations  program  whith 
exist  in  the  numerous  points  at 
which  the  retailer’s  interests  touch 
those  of  other  groups.  Discussing 
the  place  which  advertising  plays 
in  public  relations,  Paul  Hollister 
delivered  a  classic  speech  on  the 
need  for  stores  to  recapture  com¬ 
munity  leadership,  and  the  possi- 
bilities  offered  by  radio  as  a  me¬ 
dium;  while  fames  f.  Egan  warned 
retailers  that  a  tradition-bound 
attitude  about  the  proper  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  space  would 
(ontrilmte  nothing  to  anv  public 
relations  project,  (ilenn  Ciriswold 
sketched  the  revolutiotiarv  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  day  which  make 
a  professional  approach  to  public 
relations  desirable:  and  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Roos  defined  the  aserage  cus¬ 
tomer  to  whom  all  these  efforts 
will  be  directed  as  one  whose  ability 
to  purchase  luxury  and  high- 
(piality  goods  will  not  diminish 
with  the  end  of  the  war. 

Th«  Store's  Need 

CiLENN  Griswold, 

Public  Relations  \eivs 

While  patriotism  in  wartime  has 
made  the  public  accept  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  most  of  the  special  ser¬ 
vices  of  merchandising,  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  ersatz  goods  and  inatten¬ 
tion  or  discourtesy  of  sales  person¬ 
nel,  the  public  does  not  and  will 
not  forget  all  of  those  experiences. 
Something  more  than  price  compe¬ 
tition  will  lie  needed  to  recover 
public  goodwill  in  the  postwar  era 
and  sound  public  relations  on  the 
part  of  business  as  a  whole  will  be 
necessary  to  retrieve  and  hold  a 
favorable  public  attitude. 

Department  stores  will  find  a  new 
need  for  sound  public  relations  in 


James  W.  Egan,  jr. 

“(iii'e  your  ailverlisin^  manager 
freedom,  time  and  space  enough  to 
attain  the  objective  .  . 


Gie:nx  Griswold 

“Every  store  should  get  professional 
public  relations  guidance  .  . 


the  expansion  of  their  trading 
areas.  I'he  shortening  of  time  and 
distance  by  the  new  transportation 
services  which  will  be  developed 
after  the  war  will  make  the  average 
large  merchant  meet  competition 
on  a  far  more  distant  horizon  than 
ever  before. 

Furthermore,  the  growth  of  co¬ 
operatives,  the  expansion  of  direct 
selling,  and  excursions  by  manu¬ 
facturers  into  the  retail  field  will 
all  call  for  the  highest  type  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  approach  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  beginning  immediately  after 
the  war. 

Every  retail  store  should  get  the 
liest  possible  jiublic  relations  guid¬ 
ance  within  its  means.  There  is 
no  store  so  small  it  can’t  get,  at 
a  price  it  can  afford  to  pay,  public 
relations  help  in  making  plans  for 
dealing  with  customers,  with  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  with  all  the  agencies 
of  the  public  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  But  don’t  take  the  ad¬ 


vice  of  any  publitf  relations  profes¬ 
sional  without  testing  and  jiroving 
it  in  vour  own  store.  Public  re¬ 
lations  is  a  profession  that  deals  in 
intangibles.  Only  within  the  past 
few  years  has  any  attempt  lieen 
made  to  operate  in  this  field  except 
bv  trial  and  error. 

Th«  Newspaper's  Place 

James  \V.  Egan,  Jr., 

A  dvertisi ng  Di  rector, 

\ew  York  Times 

Retailing  is  going  to  need  alert, 
piogressive  advertising  badly,  not 
xehen,  but  before,  sales  begin  to  be 
harder  to  get.  I'he  time  is  later 
than  you  think  it  is. 

The  retailer  must  make  adver¬ 
tising  work  at  its  maximum  effici¬ 
ency.  The  formula  is  simple.  F’irst, 
establish,  with  the  help  of  your  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  a  sales  objective 
for  your  store,  not  only  a  dollars 
and  cents  goal  Imt  a  jisychological 
s;dts  objective— where  you  want 
vour  store  to  stand  in  the  minds 
of  your  customers,  actual  and  pros¬ 
pective.  Give  your  advertising 
manager  freedom  and  time  and 
space  enough,  bearing  in  mind 
that  an  objective  worth  while  is 
not  instantly  attained.  Keep  your 
eves  on  the  road  at  least  three 
years  ahead. 

How  many  managements  make  a 
real  effort  to  put  the  manufacturer’s 
national  advertising  to  work  for 
their  stores?  They  fail  to  tie  in 
their  own  promotion  of  the  adver¬ 
tised  items;  they  fail  to  display 
the  item  adetpiately  when  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  appearing;  more 
often  than  not  the  education  of  the 
salespeople  is  neglected.  F’eequent- 
ly  no  attention  at  all  is  paid  to  the 
manufacturer’s  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  ^'et  this  advertising,  costing 
you  nothing,  will  sell  a  substantial 
amount  of  gtnids  for  you  if  you  per¬ 
mit  it  to  do  so. 

Fhat’s  true  also  of  vendor-paid 
ads.  Fretpiently  they  are  placed  in 
the  newspaper  without  planning, 
to  fill  up  the  daily  space  allotment; 
the  g<K)ds  aren’t  well  displayed; 
the  salespeople  are  not  instructed. 

W’e  newspaper  people,  through 
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A  Public  Relations  Platform  for  Retailers 

liy  liKNJAMIN  H.  Namm 

President,  \RDGA,  and  President,  The  Namni  Store,  Brooklyn 


Th«  Postwar  Customor — Mamilatturcrs  and  re¬ 
tailers  must  realize  that  the  time  has  long  since 
arrived  when  “(Consumers  want  to  ktiow!”  They 
want  inlormative  labeling,  which  is  eminently  de¬ 
sirable.  I'hat  is  something  quite  different,  how- 
e\er,  from  gratle-lalteling  which  wotild,  in  my 
opinion,  go  a  long  way  towards  destroying  that 
competition  which  is  the  life  of  trade.  Gracfe- 
laheling  shotdd  never  he  imposed  upon  us  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  by  government.  We  must  seek 
informative  labeling  through  self-regulation.  C'.on- 
stnners  also  want  the  elimination  of  titifair  trade 
practices  stich  as  misleading  advertising,  predatory 
price  ctuting  and  the  use  of  “loss-leaders”  as  bait. 
These  are  all  reforms  to  which  consumers  are 
justly  entitled  and.  if  they  are  not  forthcoming 
through  self-regulation  by  indtistry  they  will  in¬ 
evitably  he  forthcoming  later  through  unwelcome 
government  regulation. 

Rotations  With  Govornmont  —  Ciovemment 
shotdd  speed  the  revision  of  federal  taxes,  so  as 
to  encourage  the  investment  of  risk  tapital,  a  vast 
amount  of  which  is  now  in  hiding.  Government 
should  also  withdraw  all  hampering  controls  from 
business,  jtist  as  soon  as  war  conditions  permit. 
Finally,  government  shotdd  dispose  of  its  surplus 
merchandise,  as  far  as  possible,  through  established 
channels  of  business.  Let  us  not  have  another  era 
of  fly-by-night  “Army  and  Navy”  stores.  Business 
men  also  have  a  job  to  do  in  improving  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  government.  'They  mtist  learn  to  partici¬ 
pate  more  activelv  in  the  solution  of  national 
problems.  They  must  develop  a  closer  contact  with 
their  elected  rejnesentatives  in  Washington.  It  is 
my  personal  gtiess  that  less  than  .'tO  per  cent  of 
all  business  men  even  know  the  names  of  their 
local  Congressmen.  I  would  further  guess  that  less 
than  one  |)er  cetit  of  this  TtO  per  tent  eser  take  the 
time  or  trouble  to  conlatt  their  (atngressmen,  even 
when  problems  of  great  importatice  to  their  craft 
or  industry  are  being  consideretl. 

Rotations  With  Labor — This  will  call  for  real 
concessions  on  both  sides.  Labor  must  atcept  a 
degree  of  responsibility  that  is  commensurate  with 
its  new  authority.  It  mtist  know  that  the  keystone 
of  competitive  business  is  the  profit  motive,  which 
must  be  recognized  at  all  times.  Industry  must 
accept  its  share  of  responsibilitv  for  adetpiate  em¬ 
ployment.  just  compensation  and  good  working 
conditions.  It  must  recognize  and  subscribe  to  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  by  emplovees. 
It  must  be  open-minded  in  its  consideration  of  all 
problems  that  joititly  affect  labor  and  management. 

Rotations  With  Agriculture — I'here  can  never 
he  any  real  prosperity  in  this  country  of  ours  until 


the  30,000,000  people  who  li\e  on  the  latin  are 
able  to  live  less  precariotisly  that!  they  ha\e  been 
able  to  live  dtiring  previotis  peace-time  years.  -Agri- 
(ulture  and  industry  must  get  together  aiul  share 
each  other’s  problems.  There  are  no  fundamental 
differences  between  agrictilture  atid  industry  lotlay 
btit  there  are  many  regrettalile  misunderstandings. 

Relations  With  Vendors — Mantdacturer,  whole 
safer  and  retailer  must  get  together  and  formulate 
a  dynamic  program  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
adetpiate  employment,  through  increased  voltime 
of  business.  That  program  should  develop  ways 
and  means  of  stinitilating  productioti  to  the  desired 
level,  improving  the  efficiency  of  our  sales  pro 
motion  methods  and  assuring,  as  far  as  possible, 
an  orderlv  “reconversion”  to  the  making  «>f  new 
siqiplies.  .Alottg  with  this,  machinery  must  he 
pro\ided  to  promote  the  utmost  unity  betweeti 
btisiness  and  all  other  segments  of  our  national 
economv:— government,  labor,  agriculture  and  con¬ 
sumers.  Particttlar  attention  mtist  be  given  to  the 
re-em|)loyment  of  our  returning  soldiers.  It  is  not 
enough  that  they  be  given  jobs.  They  must  be 
given  the  right  kind  of  jobs,  suited  to  their  needs 
ami  tonsistetit  with  such  increasetl  talents  as  they 
may  have  actpiired  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
*  *  * 

Something  of  this  kind  must,  however,  be  only 
the  lieginning.  W'hai  this  (ountry  needs  like  the 
lireath  of  life,  is  not  one  "Master  IMan”  but  several 
million  individual  plans.  Plans  that  will  be  made 
by  every  local  community  in  the  United  States. 
Plans  that  will  be  nuule  bv  e\eiy  btisiness  concern 
ami  every  employer  of  lahoi.  Plans,  the  keynote 
of  which  will  be  “.Sell.  Sell,  Sell!”  Platis  that  will 
debunk  forever  that  time-honored  cliche  which 
says  “If  you  write  a  bet  let  book,  or  preach  a  better 
sermon,  or  build  a  bet  let  mouse  trap  than  voiir 
neighhor,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  jtath  to 
vour  door”.  That  ma\  ha\t‘  been  line  when  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  wrote  it  in  1 85.5,  but  it  certainh 
is  anything  btit  true  today. 

This  philosophy  is.  in  fad,  much  less  true  than 
it  was  when  the  war  began.  During  these  three 
war  years,  business  has  inevitably  lost  much  of  its 
“sense  of  sell”.  Because  of  intreased  demands  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  wai  ,  men  who  iisetl  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  “salesmen”  now  regard  themselves  as  “.Am¬ 
bassadors  of  Cioodwill”.  In  many  cases,  our  “.Sales 
Promotion”  departments  ha\e  become  “Sales  Re¬ 
sistance”  departments.  Some  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  are  not  much  eoitcerned  with  moving  mer¬ 
chandise  these  days.  On  the  contrarv,  advertising 
has  gone  “institutional”  in  a  big  way.  A’es,  selling 
has  become  a  forgotten  art  but  let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  it,  tomorroie’s  job  is  a  selling  job. 
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ilir  Kflail  (loinmitlec  ot  ihc  Ncws- 
|;a|K-r  Ad\ertising  Executives  Asso- 
.i.iiion,  are  working  on  plans  to 
ktt  |)  the  retail  salesmen  ol  all  our 
iiu  inher  newspapers  thoroughly  in- 
loinu'tl  on  retail  advertising  anil 
M  lling,  so  that  more  ol  us  will  he 

able  to  talk  your  language  better - 

il  \ou  will  hut  give  us  the  oppor- 
(miiti.  As  chairman  ol  the  Clom- 
iiiiitee,  I  have  seen  an  impressive 
iiimd>er  ol  instances  where  news¬ 
paper  men  have  contributed  im¬ 
portantly  to  the  success  ol  a  st<*re’s 
aihertising.  (ienerally,  il  von  take 
the  trouble  to  make  your  local  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  welcome 
iliroughoiit  the  store,  you  will  find 
him  very  helplul.  Il  he  isn’t,  talk 
lo  the  advertising  manager.  You 
will  usually  find  that  he  is  most 
anxious  lo  have  working  with  you 
as  his  paper’s  representative  a  man 
who  can  help  to  make  vour  adver¬ 
tising  more  effective. 

Trend  of  Customer  Wonts 

Dr.  Charlks  F.  Rods. 

Preside}}  t ,  P.i  on  o  in  el  ric 
Institute 

I  here  was  a  large  iticrease  in 
1942  over  193.5-1936  in  the  number 
ol  consumers  having  incomes  be¬ 
tween  anil  33,000  and  a 

startling  increase  in  the  numl>er 
having  incomes  between  83,000  and 
85,000.  Fhe  shilt  tow'ard  higher 
incomes  has  continued  in  1943  and 
1944.  Here  is  a  very  large  new  mar¬ 
ket  lor  lugh-ijuality,  luxury  giK>ds. 

Iti  the  postwar  periiKl  incomes 
will  drop  and  their  distribution  will 
work  towards  that  ol  1942.  We 
see  no  reason  lor  ex})ecting  the 
distribution  to  be  any  more  un- 
lavorable  to  purchases  ol  luxurv 
and  semi-luxurv  gocxls. 

Disposable  income  —  priniipal 
determinant  ol  ilemand— was  at  the 
annual  rate  ol  8135.5  billion  in 
.\ovember.  1944.  If  the  Europeati 
war  should  end  during  the  next 
two  or  three  months,  income  would 
decline  to  an  annual  rate  ol  .ibout 
8114  billion  bv  |une,  1945.  The 
rate  of  decline  would  slacken  about 
that  time  and  by  September  income 
would  level  out  at  about  8110  bil¬ 
lion.  .\fter  September  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  other  consumers’  dura¬ 
ble  gixvds  industries  w'ould  begin 
to  generate  sufficient  income  to 
reverse  the  downwaril  trend. 


o— Its  Plac*  in  Rntoil  Public  Relations 


Radi 

Pai  l  Hollister, 

Vice-President, 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

It  is  w'holesome  to  recall,  as  case 
histories  in  retail  public  relations, 
the  ilays  when  Frank  Stearns  used 
to  wait  behind  the  revolving  iloor 
at  the  entrance  ol  his  store  in  Ilos- 
lon  to  greet  the  carriage  trade  as 
it  filtered  in.  Rowland  Macy  him¬ 
self  used  to  pull  them  in  off  the 
sidewalk  to  the  store  on  Sixth 
Avenue.  In  Chicago  there  was  a 
dashing  young  man  named  Harry 
Selfriilge  from  Wisconsin.  He  was 
usually  to  Ik*  lound  hobnobbing 
on  the  selling  floors  ol  Field’s  with 
the  \orth  Side  gentry. 

Only  yesterday,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  nicest  and  most  companionable 
merchant  ol  them  all,  HerlK-rt 
Straus,  used  to  spend  most  ol  his 
time  prowling  around  the  store  ac¬ 
costing  customers,  sometimes  with 
pretty  striking  results. 

Hut  that  was  when  men  weie 
merchants  and  merchants  were 
simjily  people.  Let’s  skip  to  a  ilay 
in  the  near  jiast  w'hen  it  was  ilis- 
covereil  that  the  human  touch  was 
iiM)  “unjiriKluctive”  to  be  justified 
Irom  a  "selling  standjjoint."  Fhey 
moved  the  management  upstairs  to 
a  back  stock  riMun  ilecorated  in 
Spanish  lement  and  w’ith  a  sign 
over  the  ilixir  reading,  “The  less 
seen  of  the  customer,  the  better,” 
and  another  sign  saying,  “Quiet 
|>lease,  vice-jiresidents  working.” 
When  that  happened,  retail  public 
relations  tmik  a  beating. 

Fhe  plain  fact  is  that  today  the 
store  has  iKCome  a  great  deal  more 
like  a  sharpie  trading  post  and  a 
great  deal  less  like  a  warm  com¬ 
munity  club.  Fhe  most  imjxirt- 
ant  problem  confronting  the  retail¬ 
er  today  and  for  the  next  several 
vears  is  how  to  recapture  the  maxi¬ 
mum  good  will  of  his  communitv. 
I  he  retailer  who  is  not  now  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  transactions  is  not  doing 
his  maximum  duty  in  providing  the 
extra  jobs  needed  to  sustain  a  stable 
transitional  and  postwar  economy. 
Fhe  retailer  who  does  not  recap 
ture  his  place  of  primary  glamour 
in  his  communitv  is  almost  delib¬ 
erately  conceding  that  position  to 
some  other  more  attractive  meeting 
place  for  people.  AtuI  the  retailer 
who  does  not  take  a  more  active 


part  in  the  interlocking  society  ol 
his  community  is  missing  a  lot  of 
fun  and  giving  a  solo  performance 
ol  Rip  V’an  Wrinkle— iK’cause  the 
means  are  at  hai)d,  in  the  printing 
piess  and  in  the  radio,  to  get  ac- 
ipiainted  with  the  people  ol  the 
lommunity  all  over  again. 

I  had  a  dream.  I  dreamed  we 
had  a  store— a  gocxl  store  in  a  gixxl 
town,  the  best.  I  bis  town,  within 
the  next  few  months  and  years, 
hues  the  opportunity  and  the  haz¬ 
ard  of  a  lifetime.  Shall  we  have 
won  a  war  to  lose  our  national 
balance,  our  right  ol  self-determ¬ 
ination,  our  self-respect?  Or  shall 
we  put  our  small  house— that  is, 
our  community  unit— in  order,  so 
that  thousands  ol  community  units 
ol  our  country  shall  compose  a 
St  long  na  t  ion-house? 

Who,  ol  all  the  forces  in  our 
town,  lati  lK‘st  ciMirdinate  and 
vitalize  the  thoughts  ol  the  real 
leailers,  big  and  small,  whom  our 
town  follows?  Fhe  newspa|K*r? 
It  can  help.  Fhe  radio  statiim?  It 
can  reach  more  people  more 
urgently  than  any  other  medium, 
but  being  an  impartial  medium 
and  neutral,  it  does  tiot  presume  to 
occupy  so  conspicuous  a  jxisition. 
No  other  classic  force  has  so  good 
a  chance  nor  so  logical  a  claim  on 
the  opjMirtunity  to  jnactice  im¬ 
partial  lommunity  leailership  as 
the  departmetit  store. 

.Now  let’s  assume  that  our  store 
assembles  the  worthies  ol  our 
town  in  one  loom  and  says,  in  el- 
IcTt,  this: 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  arc- 
all  here  because  you  have  some 
heavy  individual  resjKmsibilities  in 
and  around  our  town.  Each  ol  you 
re|)resents  some  organization  or 
project,  joe,  you  purify  the  water, 
you  keej)  the  sewers  open.  Henry, 
\ou  and  .Arthur  and  Lewis  keep 
our  hospitals  running.  .Mary,  you 
are  responsible  lor  what  the  Parent 
Feathers  .\ssocialion  is  up  to. 
|ohn,  you  run  the  schools.  Patrick, 
you  are  the  Catholic  representative; 
vou,  \Villiam,  are  the  friend  of 
all  our  Protestant  colleagues;  and 
Hernard,  you  l(K>k  alter  our  Jew¬ 
ish  folks.  .Vtitl  here  in  this  riMim  are 
the  Rotaries,  the  Clhambers,  the 
.Mayor,  the  head  of  the  County 
firangc. 

“  I'here  are  26  of  you.  .So  for 
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Wells  Remains  Head  *of  Sales  Promotion 


Ai^n  a.  Weli^ 

riie  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  at 
tlteir  January  meeting  re-elected 
Alan  A.  Wells,  Kaufmann  Dept. 
Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  chair¬ 
man;  Barclay  ^V^  Newell,  Wm. 

I'ayktr  Son  &  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  vice  chairman;  and  John 
Pearl,  The  Namm  Store,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  secretary-treasurer. 

Newly  elected  directors  of  the 
division  are;  Royell  D.  Friend, 


Frederick  Jk-  Nelson,  Seattle, 
Washington;  I’aul  F.  .McCarthy, 
|.  N.  Adam  Jk  Co.,  Buffalo;  E. 
i)avis  .McCutchon,  1).  H.  Holmes 
Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans;  james 
W.  Petty,  Jr.,  Fhe  H.  &  S.  Pogue 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Robert  [. 
Powderly,  Kresge  Dept.  Stores, 
Inc.,  Newark;  Julian  N.  I'rivers, 
Wm.  Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo; 
William  F.  White,  Wieboldt’s 
Inc.,  C;hicago. 

Directors  who  continue  in 
ofhce  are:  |.  Roger  Fisher, 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Neil  A.  (iallagher,  Sib¬ 
ley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochest¬ 
er,  N.  V.;  Frank  King,  .Mabley  & 
Carew  Co.,  Cine.innati,  Ohio; 
Richard  G.  .Meybohm,  |.  W. 
Robinson  Co.,  Los  .Vngeles;  \'ic- 
tor  North,  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.;  Bert  M.  Sara/en. 
The  Hecht  Company,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  .Arthur  .See,  .Saks-.Slth 
St.,  New  York;  Robert  Welch, 
.A.  J.  Freiman,  Ltd.,  Ottawa, 
Canada^,  Ralph  L.  Vonker,  Fhe 
|.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 


the  next  26  weeks  we  are  buving 
regidar  time  on  the  local  station 
so  that  each  one  of  you  can  tell 
all  the  rest  of  our  people  about 
what  you  are  up  to  for  the  gootl 
of  the  tt)wn,  and  especially  .what 
you  are  thinking  about  for  our 
postwar  town. 

“Now  each  one  of  you  26  people 
in  this  room  gets  a  free  halt-hour. 
But  if  you  think  you  are  just  going 
to  get  up  and  spout  for  30  minutes 
you're  cra/y.  \Ve  propose  to  make 
this  show  the  most  listeued-to 
program  on  the  local  air.  ^Vith 
the  help  of  the  station  and  with 
all  the  professional  help  they  can 
drag  in,  we’re  going  to  make  this 
shotv  as  good  entertainment  as 
Fred  .Allen  or  the  Lux  Radio 
Theatre,  and  a  darn  sight  more 
urgent  to  evervbodv  in  town. 

“^Ve  ask  nothing  in  return.  We 
will  simply  say  on  the  air  that 
this  program  is  sponsored  by  our 
store  because  we  ha\e  played  a 
considerable  j)art  ourselves  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  town  good  to  live  in,  and 
we’re  not  going  to  stop  now.” 

Well,  I  dreamed  we  planned  a 


series  of  half  hours  with  good  writ¬ 
ing,  good  dramatization,  gooil 
music,  good  people.  .Most  of  the 
people  were  recruitetl  right  from 
the  26  and  their  associates,  and  you 
would  l)c  surprised  how  authentic 
a  well-coached  amateur  practition¬ 
er  of  any  one  of  these  activities  can 
be  on  the  air  with  the  proper 
writing  and  direction  and  music. 

Fhe  newspapers  were  terribly 
tempted  to  ignore  the  job,  but 
they  didn’t  dare  because  we  in  the 
store  use  a  substantial  amount  of 
space  in  the  paper.  Furthermore, 
we  asked  the  principal  editor  of 
the  town  to  take  over  one  of  the 
half-hour  programs. 

Our  store  people  naturally  tied 
up  with  the  show.  Fhey  displaved 
pictures  of  {jostwar  housing,  new 
materials,  new  fabrics,  new  gad¬ 
gets.  new  a|)pliances,  tiew  schemes 
of  living.  We  kept  a  firm  hand  on 
them  so  they  wouldn’t  go  corny 
aiul  commercial;  and  they  quickly 
saw  that  to  do  so  would  ruin  the 
leadership  we  were  gathering. 

Every  town  organization  began 
to  look  on  us  with  a  new  faith.  .We 


sloughed  oil  an  awfid  lot  of  anx¬ 
ious  small  town  prejudices.  Or¬ 
ganized  labor  got  plenty  of  spots 
in  the  series,  and  it  began  to  dawn 
on  them  that  their  job  and  our 
job  had  a  great  deal  more  in  com¬ 
mon  than  they  had  suspected.  We 
helped  everybody  to  cut  across 
the  strangling  lines  of  parish  and 
(onceit  and  job  and  snobbery,  to 
understand  that  he  had  tommon 
cause  with  the  next  man  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  town  not  just  tolerable 
but  the  best  place  on  earth.  1 
suspect  that  we  producetl  a  new 
sort  of  ( ivic  self-respect. 

It  cost  us  plenty.  We  could  ill 
afford  it,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  accounting  department,  but 
we  had  a  lot  of  fun.  Just  before  1 
woke  up,  I  dreamed  that  at  the 
end  of  the  26  weeks  we  had  our 
faidts  corrected  and  needs  clear 
lor  the  next  year. 

Fhat’s  the  end  of  my  dream.  I 
woke  uj)  to  the  same  old  dreary 
totlay-tomorrow  expediency.  But 
I  had  had  a  glimpse  of  how  at  least 
.'vSh  major  communities*  in  the 
U.  S.  might  j)ractically  and  profit¬ 
ably  renew  their  acquaintanceship 
with  and  conlidence  in  themselves, 
and  how  as  many  stores  might  ride 
their  new  community  conscious¬ 
ness  to  a  recaptured  leadership. 


*The  number  of  communities  where 
liroadcasting  facilities  are  available  to 
local  merchants.  .According  to  “Radio 
Advertising  for  Retailers,”  published 
last  month  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Columbia  network  by  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Kusiness  Admin¬ 
istration.  50,000  of  the  750,000  retail 
outlets  in  these  586  communitites  were 
using  radio  in  1942.  Mr.  Hollister 
quoted  liberally  from  the  report  in  his 
(liscussion  of  retail  use  of  radio.  One 
of  the  Harvard  recommendations: 
“Stores  with  advertising  budgets  of 
$50,000  or  more  generally  should  lie 
prepared  to  lay  out  at  least  15  per 
cent  of  their  total  advertising  budget 
in  radio  if  they  wish  to  be  successful. 
.Smaller  firms  should  expect  to  spend 
as  much  as  20  per  rent  of  their  total 
advertising  budget  if  they  want  high 
success.”  Comment  by  Mr.  Hollister; 
“This  will  shock  at  least  one  large 
retailer  who  invests  in  radio  today  less 
than  five  per  cent  of  his  advertising 
budget  and  comes  to  the  conthision 
that  radio’s  results  are  .  .  .  inconclus¬ 
ive.  So  long  as  he  piddles  away  a 
brave  five  per  cent  of  his  advertising 
money  that  way,  radio  will  probably 
continue  to  dissatisfy.” 
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Jobs  in  Retailing 


(Jarrkt  Bkr(;kn,  Maroi.d  Hecht,  Rowi  and  Ai.i.en 
"It  is  to  our  selfish  advantage  to  see  that  the  promises  xee  have  made 
to  senneemen  are  actually  effectuated  and  become  more  than  lip 
service  to  returning  heroes  .  . 


TMK  iuom  icctpii\c  inaiiafj;e- 
inciil  audiciuc  that  ever 
fathered  lor  a  tlistiission  of 
iniplovee  relations  heard  from  \V. 
Rowland  Allen  that  the  average 
^tore■s  hiring,  training  and  pro¬ 
moting  of  emplovees  is  less  a  sys¬ 
tem  than  a  (onfusion,  based  on 
(oneeptions  whieli  are  at  best 
"medioere”  and  at  their  worst  “un- 
elhieal.” 

As  a  preliminary  to  his  sugges¬ 
tions  on  procedure  in  re-hjring 
Mterans.  (iarret  L.  Bergen  said 
that  not  onlv  in  the  services  l)ut 
in  other  lields  there  are  outstand¬ 
ing  people  wliom  retailing  should 
strive  to  attract  into  store  work, 
the  lirst  step  being  to  make  sure 
retailing  has  something  genuine 
in  the  way  of  opportunity  to  oiler 
superior  people.  "If  not,”  he  said, 
“we  may  not  get  the  people  we 
really  want;  and  then,  since  distri¬ 
bution  will  still  have  the  respon- 
sibilitv  of  absorbing  X  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  veterans,  we  may 
lind  ourselves  forced  to  absorb  by 
liat  the  marginal  group  we  don't 
want."  (i.  A.  Palmer,  )r.  reported 
on  current  store  planning  to  re¬ 
build  normal  stalls,  commenting 
that  there  is  an  apparent  lag  in 
the  necessarv  program  of  wage 
revision.  Dr.  .Mark  Ellingson 
stressed  the  imjjortance  of  devel- 
o|iing  professional  training  for 
retailing. 

Re>Employment  of  Veterans 

(.ARRET  L.  Bergen, 

I^ersotmel  Manager, 

Marshall  Field  ^  Co. 

Here  is  a  s|>ecilic  program  for 
the  re-emplo\ment  of  veterans: 
Sou’: 

1.  Adopt  policv— including  poli¬ 
cies  regarding  special  continued 
lea\es  ol  absence  for  those  who 
must  convalesce  after  discharge. 

li.  Let  department  heads,  buyers 
and  supervisors  have  it  in  writing. 

3.  Send  it  to  the  boys  and  girls 
in  service. 

•1.  lell  jnesent  employees:  (a) 
What  is  being  sent  the  servicemen, 
(b)  What  the  company’s  policy  is 
toward  them,  tvhen  the  bovs  and 
girls  return. 


5.  (iet  supervisors  to  inventory 
their  jobs  and  plan  NOW  what 
action  they  will  take. 

(i.  .\dopt  polity  of  “War  .\p- 
pointments”  for  people  we  hire  or 
promote  today  to  key  jobs. 

7.  Earmark  jobs  appropriate  lor 
disabled  veterans— identify  every 
job  that  can  be  done  by  a  man 
with  one  arm  and  two  legs,  two 
arms  and  one  leg,  etc. 

When  They  Come  Back: 

1.  Initial  reinstatement  and  in¬ 
duction— with  all  benehts.  For  offi¬ 
cial  welcome,  a  male  veteran,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  overseas  battle  experi¬ 
ence,  should  greet  the  returning 
veteran.  Be  sure  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble— certainly  all  key  people— see 
‘the  boss’. 

.After  the  welcome,  get  down  to 
brass  tacks.  .\1I  veterans  are  fed 
up  with  the  endless  wailing  and 
red  tajje  which  they  have  encount¬ 
ered  in  the  .Service.  Ihe  more 
quickly  they  are  reinstatetl  and 
given  a  job  which  will  keep  them 
occupied  and  interested,  the  better 
they  like  it.  (iheck  list;  (a)  A'erili- 
cation  f)f  Honorable  Discharge, 
(b)  IMace  on  jjayroll  immediately 
—problem  of  rate  of  pay.  (c)  (iroup 
Life  Insurance  and  Hospitalization, 
(d)  Retirement  Program,  (e)  Ex¬ 
plain  all  new  itenelits,  rules,  poli¬ 
cies,  etc.  which  have  changed  while 
away,  (f)  Medical  examinations, 
etc.  (g)  Provide  time  to  get  settled, 
visit  with  colleagues,  executives. 


etc.— but  not  too  much  time— Joe 
wants  a  job,  not  just  to  be  on  the 
payroll. 

2.  (lounsel— limit  to  practical, 
down-to-earth  help.  Everybody 
seems  to  be  going  off  on  some  sort 
of  coun.seling  program.  Lhe  Veter¬ 
ans’  .Administration  has  one;  the 
USO  is  setting  one  up;  the  U.  S. 
Employment  .Service  is  in  the  field; 
companies  are  all  hot  about  it; 
some  unions  are  setting  up  their 
own.  There  is  going  to  be  “over- 
tounseling”  and  a  lot  of  bad  coun¬ 
seling.  Let’s  be  hard-headed. 

Nevertheless,  some  counseling  is 
necessary:  (a)  On  personal  and  fa¬ 
mily  affairs,  (b)  On  general  adjust¬ 
ment  to  civilian  status,  (c)  On  im¬ 
mediate  job  in  w'hich  he  will -start, 
(d)  On  his  probable  future  prog¬ 
ress  anil  how  it  may  have  been 
alfectetl  by  war  experiences,  (e)  On 
a  training  program  in  the  store 
and/or  place  for  outside  study  to 
assist  in  either  immediate  job  or 
future  promotion,  (f)  There  will 
be  some  trouble  in  dilferentiating 
between  orders  and  suggestions. 
X’eterans  have  been  accustomed  to 
orders.  Some  should  and  will  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  orders  and  will  take 
a  mild  suggestion  as  an  order. 
Others  will  resent  orders  and  will 
be  prone  to  resent  even  suggestions 
as  orilers.  (g)  We  will  have  many 
])rol)lems  with  veterans  in  business 
which  are  not  caused  by  the  busi¬ 
ness:  that  is,  the  apparent  difficulty 
will  be  in  business  but  the  real 
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iilty  will  lx-  at  lioinc  or  in  tiic 
(oininuiiily. 

.1.  Placeincm— (a)  IVniporarN  — 
|)ossil)ly  set  tip  a  “flying  force’’, 
(b)  Permanent. 

1.  Training  and/or  retraining— 
(a)  For  innnediate  job.  (b)  For 
|)roniotion.  (c)  Take  into  account 
practical  worth  to  otir  business  of 
instruction  he  has  received  through 
()C;S,  Naval  -Storekeepers  .Sch<K>ls, 
Army  Service  SchtMtls  at  Princeton, 
trade  courses,  etc.— get  someone 
studying  how  to  make  the  most  of 
I  hese. 

Follow-up—  (a)  .Most  import¬ 
ant— we  can’t  just  drop  them  in  and 
forget,  (b)  Regular  schedule  of 
follow-ups. 

6.  Take  the  lead  in  our  com¬ 
munities—  (a)  It  is  to  our  selfish 
advantage  to  make  sure  that  the 
promises  we  have  made  are  actually 
effectuated  and  become  more  than 
lip  service  to  heroes,  (b)  we  otiglit 
to  do  what  we  can  to  pre\cnt  the 
spread  of  “tpiack”  sources  for  \et- 
erans.  (c)  W'e  are  going  to  see  gi¬ 
gantic  rat-races  in  our  communities 
if  we  do  not  see  what  we  can  do 
to  pull  together  the  separate  pro¬ 
jects  which  are  springing  up,  with¬ 
out  regard  for  duplication. 

Building  Pnocntinw  Stalls 

G.  A.  P.VLMKR,  Jr., 

Personnel  Director, 
fosepli  Horne  Co. 

Retailing  may  never  again  have 
(piite  the  same  opportunity  to  put 
its  house  in  order  from  the  jx'ison- 
nel  point  of  view.  We  must  tlo 
everything  possible  to  insure  that 
retailing  will  assume  a  front  rank 
place  among  industries  in  its  per¬ 
sonnel  practice. 

To  examine  some  outstanding 
problems  before  us  now,  we  sid)- 
mitted  a  list  of  tpiestions  to  some 
.50  stores.  ’Thirty-seven  answered. 

The  problem  of  returning  ser¬ 
vice  men  seems  uppermost  in  their 
thinking.  It  is  important;  but  we 
should  not  develop  a  “problem” 
complex  about  it  and  therebv  over- 
l(K)k  the  oppttrtunity  we  may  have 
to  tap  a  real  source  of  excellent  ma¬ 
terial.  As  to  former  emplovees  who 
resigned  to  enter  war  industries.  2(i 
stores  felt  they  had  no  obligation 
to  this  group;  none  indicated  thcv 
would  be  barred  from  consitlera- 
tion  for  re-employment.  Common 
sense  would  indicate  that  in  this 
group  may  be  very  desirable  peo¬ 


ple.  Care  must  be  takett  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  morale  of  employees  who 
remained  faithfully  on  the  job, 
howeser. 

.\  sizable  obstacle  to  building  an 
efhcient  peacetime  staff  is  the  large 
number  of  unsatisfactory  employ¬ 
ees  now  on  our  payroll.  .Screen¬ 
ing  out  this  group  as  replacements 
become  available  must  be  done 
carefully,  with  an  eye  to  sound 
public  relations.  1  hirts  stores  of 
those  tpiestioned  have  delinite 
plans  for  such  screening,  most  of 
them  through  application  ol  exist¬ 
ing  production  records  aiul  regtilar 
personnel  reviews.  I’trssibly  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  salvage 
material  in  this  group  w(»rth  a  sec¬ 
ond  l(K)k.  Expedient  placement 
and  inadetpiate  training  are  partb 
responsible  lor  the  inelhciency. 

Women  ha\e  replacetl  men  on 
mans  jobs.  Nineteen  stores  indi- 
<atetl  that,  generally  speaking,  meti 
would  be  employed  as  s(»on  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  all  jobs  formerly  using 
men.  Nine  stores  expect  to  keep 
women.  Nine  others  will  base  de- 
( isions  on  individual  (pialilications 
with  no  blanket  ])olicy.  There  ap¬ 
peals  to  be  a  need  in  most  stores 
lor  careful  study  to  determine  pre- 
( isely  what  jobs  can  be  most  effici¬ 
ent  l\  ami  economically  performed 
bv  women.  Everv  possible  job  may 
be  retpiired  to  take  tare  of  our 
obligations  to  servicemen,  ;it  least 
temporarilv,  but  long  range  plan¬ 
ning  mav  lead  back  to  women  as 
soon  as  possible,  .\nother  possibili- 
IV  is  increasing  the  numl  er  of  men 
in  our  emplov.  .As  we  progress  in 
our  efforts  to  professionalize  our 
business  and  revise  our  wage  scales, 
we  should  be  able  to  profitably  em¬ 
ploy  more  men  in  many  tlepart- 
ments  which  in  recent  vears  have 
gravitated  to  women. 

As  to  minority  groups.  HI  stores 
which  have  increased  emploxment 
of  (oloretl  help  indicate  thev  do 
not  contemplate  replacing  them. 
Six  saitl  such  rejilacements  would 
be  made  as  soon  as  conditions  per¬ 
mitted,  while  two  will  base  action 
on  individual  consideration. 

What  about  broader,  more  posi¬ 
tive  prejiaration  for  rebuilding  our 
stalls? 

■Any  constructive  program  must 
begin  with  clear  definition  and 
evaluation  of  job  responsibilitv, 
and  of  compensation,  lines  ol  pro¬ 


motion  atui  preretpiisite  (pialiliia- 
tions.  Our  failure  to  do  this  has 
contributed  to  excessive  labor  turn¬ 
over.  Twenty-three  stores  have  al- 
readv  begun  or  are  contemplating 
smh  studies. 

(Getting  Ixtter  jx*ople  into  retail¬ 
ing  has  been  discussed  lor  a  long 
time.  .NoIxKly  has  done  much 
about  it.  Every  sioie  tpiestioned 
expects  to  re-establish  higher  stand¬ 
ards  in  regard  to  ;ige.  etlucation, 
appearance,  health,  ett.,  although 
several  imiicated  that  these  stand- 
;uds  would  Ix'  re-examined  in  the 
light  of  retpiirements  lot  tertain 
( lassilications.  .Sixteen  stores  plan 
to  imjxove  employment  proced¬ 
ures;  ten  said  they  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  pre-employment  testing  if 
and  when  adctpiate  tests  were 
available. 

We  must  lx*  prepared  to  pay  ade- 
tpiatelv.  Sixteen  stores  said  that 
as  soon  as  vvage  controls  permit 
thev  will  review  and  revise  wage 
plans.  On  the  other  hand.  16  ap¬ 
parently  have  no  intention  of  do¬ 
ing  so.  A’et  we  know  that  too  many 
jobs  by  tradition  have  jiaid  more 
than  was  justified  by  objective  ap- 
])raisal  while  many  others  are  far 
below  the  level  irulicatetl  by  their 
contribution  to  total  store  ojxTa- 
tion. 

Attracting  Bottor  Peopl* 

Mark  Ei.i.ingson, 

Preside)} t ,  Rochester 

Institute  of  Technology 

.American  industrv  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  some  125  or  130  engi¬ 
neering  schools  upon  which  it 
draws  for  a  steadv  flow  of  trained 
personnel.  The  professions,  um). 
(ontrol  the  entrance  of  people  into 
their  field.  It  is  about  time  that 
letailing  did  the  same.  Little  has 
beeti  done  oti  a  systetnatic  basis  to 
provide  a  steadv  flow  of  the  kind 
of  peo|)le  you  want. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  there 
are  otily  four  or  five  institutions 
that  have  jxograms  in  retailing 
s|xcifically  for  the  retail  field  in 
contrast  to  73  colleges  and  itniversi- 
ties  with  medical  scluiols,  516  law- 
schools  and  125  to  130  engineering 
(ollcges.  You  should  push  for  the 
Ol gattization  of  training  bevond  the 
high  school  level.  In  hundreds  ol 
university  schools  of  commerce,  re¬ 
tailing  is  given  as  a  six,  or  two  or 
three  hour  course  and  that  is  the 
extetu  of  it.  It  isn’t  enough. 
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W’liai  lia\c  \()u  <k)iic  to  sell  rc- 
i.iiliiijj;  to  high  school  students  and 
ilieir  parents?  1  liat  is  the  first  step. 
Secoiul.  \ou  need  to  make  real  op¬ 
portunities  within  your  store.  I  he 
<>p|)ortunities  exist.  Init  you  need  a 
le-anahsis  ol  the  whole  setup,  ot 
I  lie  jol)  themselves  and  the  routes 
i)\  which  individuals  can  get  good 
jobs. 

Job  Evaluation 

\V.  RoWI.A.N't)  Al.t.KN, 
l‘rr.\<)nnel  Director, 

/..  S.  .lyres  &  Do. 

jol)  analysis— "What  is  the  job?” 
|ol)  et  aluation— “What  is  it  worth?’’ 
And  linally.  job  rating— “How  am 
1  doing?”  riiese  are  three  danger- 
oush  simple  ipiestions- and  most 
ol  us  don’t  know  the  answers. 

1.  “What  is  the  job?”  Well,  the 
Imyer  is  going  to  market  and  the 
assistant  buyer  is  ill.  .So  the  buyer 
sa\s  to  the  stock  girl:  “Honey,  will 
vou  run  up  to  the  marking  rtxtm 
and  get  this  through?  Honev,  will 
sou  send  these  hack  to  the  manu- 
lacturer?  .\nd,  honey,  remember 
we  are  bas  ing  a  .sale  in  tsvo  or  three 
d:iss.  and  svill  you  mark  all  this 
Stull  dossil  to  this,  and  by  the  svav, 
hop  up  If)  ihe  correspondence  ottice 
and  gel  this  letter  out.”  They  don’t 
know  about  that  in  the  personnel 
ollice.  liui  the  youngster  finds  her¬ 
self  doing  all  these  little  jobs  even 
alter  the  assistant  comes  i)ack.  Be¬ 
fore  you  know  it  this  girl  is  carrv- 
ing  a  responsibility  insolving  your 
name  in  the  markets  and  mans  con¬ 
tacts  through  the  store.  .\nd  she 
has  had  no  training.  What  is  she 
gelling  a  sveek?  Well,  vou’re  just 
as  ashamed  as  I  am. 

In  our  organi/ation  personnel 
linally  went  to  management  and 
said:  “We’se  had  enough  of  it.  If 
we  are  gf)ing  to  tell  people  svhat 
I  lies  are  going  to  do,  how  they  arc 
going  to  be  measured,  and  svhat  the 
salary  and  promotion  prospects 
are.  let’s  start  by  asking  the  people 
svho  svork  here  exactls  svhat  thev 
<lo.” 

.Seseral  thousand  people  told  us. 
I  hen.  by  checking  svith  the  imme- 
fliate  supervisor  and  linally  going 
l)ack  If)  the  original  employee,  sve 
l)uilt  up  an  outline  of  svhat  esery- 
one  did.  I  his  is  recommended,  as 
a  democratic  proce.ss. 

2.  “What  is  the  job  svorth?” 
When  sou  find  out  svhat  each  indi- 
sidual  d(K*s,  then  vou  begin  to  com¬ 


pare  one  job  svith  another.  What  is 
the  simplest;  svhich  the  most  diffi- 
(  ult?  Don’t  get  tangled  up  l)etss-een 
starcily  of  (ertain  classes  of  svorkers 
and  difliculty  of  the  job— there  is 
no  relationship,  .\fter  sou  have 
related  the  jobs  one  to  another,  you 
svill  be  surprised  to  find  boss-  fesv 
sou  hf)nestly  think  are  accurately 
])aid  for  the  responsibility  involved, 
^'ou  svill  i>e  amazed  and  chagrined 
;il  the  large  area  in  svhich  you  find 
peo|)le  are  oveipaid  as  svell  as  un¬ 
derpaid. 

.1.  “Hosv  am  1  doing?”  People 
tail  into  one  of— crudely  speaking- 
three  categories.  .\re  vou  going  to 
let  them  go?  .\re  you  going  to  keep 
I  hem?  .Are  you  going  to  promote 
them?  But  beyond  that  there  must 
be  a  pretletcrmined  scale  svhich 
fiedils  people  according  to  svhat 
they  give  in  terms  ol  character, 
(piality.  initiative,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors.  rating  scale  is  a  rellection 
of  your  osvn  idea  ol  svhat  vou  are 
hunting  for. 

■All  these  things  are  guides,  not 
gfnls.  If  you  get  tangled  uj)  in  the 
tleadly  dogma  of  exact  rating,  exact 
job  evaluation— in  a  “j)erfect”  sys¬ 
tem  svhich  drives  peojjle  awas - 

sou  svill  svreck  yiurself  and  sour 
f>utfit. 


job  evaluation  is  a  daily,  iluid 
ailair,  changing  all  the  time.  In 
one  year  sve  have  had  over  120 
(ases  in  svhich  the  content  of  the 
job  has  changed  because  of  com¬ 
bining  departments,  introducing 
nesv  |)ersonaliues,  or  shifting  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  W’e  have  set  up  a  de¬ 
partment  in  personnel  for  job 
evaluation,  tied  into  rating. 

To  develop  an  ethical  system  of 
hiring,  training,  promoting  takes 
lime.  The  results  can’t  l)e  achieved 
even  in  live  years.  Industry  is  svay 
ahead  of  us.  They  know  the  con- 
lent  of  a  job.  But  we  have  traded 
on  the  nebulousness  of  our  job  an- 
alsses;  never  concerned  ourselves 
svith  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
svho  svants  to  know  what  the  job  is 
aiul  svhat  it  is  svorth.  and  how  he 
is  doing.  The  jig  is  up,  folks.  For 
one  thing,  labor  unions  are  provid¬ 
ing  the  spur  to  make  retailing  wake 
up  and  try  in  a  coherent  fashion 
to  answer  these  three  simple  tpies- 
tions. 

Quostions 

Ci.  B.  Bi-air  (Hecht  Bros.) :  How 
stronglv  should  you  weigh  supply 
and  demand  in  evaluating  a  job? 

Mr.  .Ali-K.n:  Even  if  electricians 


Palmer  Heads  Personnel  Group 


CiKORGK  .A.  PaLMFR,  JR. 

.At  the  january  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  the  Person¬ 
nel  Group  re-elected  Cieorge  A. 
Palmer,  Jr.,  personnel  director, 
Joseph  Horne  (^o.,  Pittsburgh, 
as  its  chairman  and  B.  W,  El- 
som,  superintendent  of  preson- 
nel  and  service,  Milwaukee  Bos¬ 
ton  Store,  Milwaukee,  as  its 


\  ice-chairman.  .Memlx;rs  elected 
to  the  executive  committee  are: 
(iarret  L.  Bergen,  Marshall 
Field  K:  Go.,  Ghicago;  Oliva 
Robinson,  Lit  Brothers.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

In  addition  the  following 
members  were  elected  to  the 
Choup’s  Board  of  Directors: 
William  .M.  Loman,  The  Hecht 
Go.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Ethel 
Pareti  England,  Famous-Barr 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Catherine 
Reiner,  The  Higbee  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  .A.  J.  Utz,  James 
McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  following  directors  con¬ 
tinue  in  office:  J.  Kenneth  Ben¬ 
nett,  R.  H.  Stearns  Co.,  Boston; 
C.  G.  Booth,  Woodward  8c 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Mary  L.  Freeburger,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn;  Harry 
Hogan,  The  J.  1..  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Unity  Behind  the  Fighting  Man 

^  Meeting  in  the  second  week  of  tlie  new  year,  when  the 
country  waited  for  the  first  news  that  would  indicate  tlie 
Allies  had  again  taken  the  offensive  on  the  western  front, 
the  members  of  the  NRDCiA  adopted  this  single  resolution; 

We  have  come  to  the  most  critical  hour  in  our  history  as 
a  nation  when,  in  the  balance  of  Fate,  no  individual  interest 
must  be  permitted  to  weigh  against  the  security  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  Republic. 

American  men.  the  Mower  of  our  youth,  are  sidfering  the 
stark  horror  *)f  the  world’s  most  terrible  war  and  are  yield¬ 
ing  up  their  lives  for  those  historic  principles  which  are  the 
dearest  considenitions  of  our  people. 

Robbed  of  liberty  and  tbe  dignity  of  free  men  life  to 
.Americans  would  be  worthless. 

Therefore,  waiving  all  controversial  issues,  the  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Drv  (ioods  Association  call  upon 
retailers  everywhere,  and  all  other  forms  of  .American  busi-_ 
ness,  to  rededicate  themselves,  and  all  that  thev  have  and 
are,  to  the  one  supreme  task  of  speeding  the  dav  of  complete 
victory  over  the  forces  of  brutality  which  have  destroyed  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  retailers  of  the  nation  have  thus  far  staunchly  sup- 
{jorted  the  war,  contributing  in  numberless  w.ays  to  the 
nation’s  objective,  but  the  time  now  has  arrived  which  calls 
for  e\en  more  generous  sacrifice. 

We  call  upon  the  members  of  our  trade  to  redoid>le  their 
zeal  in  the  loyal  discharge  of  every  obligation  laid  upon  them 
by  the  national  need,  to  ’the  end  that  the  great  power  and 
inHuence  of  the  country’s  retailers  shall  be  mobilized  in  all- 
out  supptjrt  of  the  war. 

In  their  important  field  of  service  to  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation,  it  is  the  obligation  of  retailers  to  take  all  steps  pos¬ 
sible,  within  the  limits  permitted  by  the  concentration  of 
facilities  on  the  production  of  Avar  supplies,  to  insure  the 
equitable  flow  of  necessities  to  the  public. 

This  service  must  be  maintained  to  assure  unswerving 
morale  on  the  home  front  that  the  determination  to  support 
the  war  effort  shall  not  falter  through  anv  fear  of  the  specter 
of  Avant. 

Retailers  are  urged  to  discharge  this  grave  resjxjnsibilitv 
as  a  public  trust.  The  knoAvledge  of  unselfish  service  is  more 
satisfying  than  profits  and  no  degree  of  individual  success 
can  be  so  important  as  the  speedy  ending  of  the  Avar  Avith 
complete  Victory  at  the  loAvest  cost  in  the  blood  and  lives 
of  our  fighting  men. 


are  almost  impossible  to  get,  the 
job  remains  the  same.  You  may 
set  the  electrician’s  job  up  as  worth 
.S3.')  to  S7.')  a  Aveek.  .\t  the  moment 
yoti  may  lia\e  to  pay  SI 20.  Btit  the 
jot)  is  still  the  same— keep  yotir 
eye  on  the  ball.  Don’t  relate  job 
cwaltiation  to  the  moment’s  -sliort- 
agc  of  people.  I'liat  is  Avhat  I 
mean  by  saying  jol)  e\altiation  is 
a  fltiid  affair. 

J.  D.  Ri'nki.k  (Caovvley-Milner) ; 
One  j)rol)lem  in  j)ersonnel  replen¬ 
ishment  has  always  ptizzled  me.  1 
lia\e  personally  helped  hire  a  good 
many  students  from  college  courses 
in  retailing.  W'e  take  them  into 
ilte  store  to  train  them,  hoping 
ifiey  will  become  executives,  and 
almost  without  exception  these 
people  lease  retailing  in  a  year  or 

tAVO. 

-Mr.  Hf.rgkn:  If  avc*  are  going  to 
get  in  and  keep  reallv  (pialified 
people  from  these  cooperative 
(ourses,  avc*  have  to  have  a  setup 
for  piomoting  from  Avithiti.  .As  it 
is,  Ave  knoAv  hoAv  to  take  a  young 
person  and  move  him  fast  to  S35 
or  S40  a  Aveek,  and  Ave  don’t  knoAv 
Avhat  to  do  from  then  on.  There 
is  a  gap  ItetAveen  these  junior  jobs 
and  the  jolts  of  real  respttnsibility. 
•A  really  outstanding  person  can’t 
l)e  l)lamed  for  going  elscAvliere. 
Very  often,  in  order  to  get  more 
recognition  and  responsibility,  he 
has  to  lease  the  industry. 

.Mr.  .Ai.lkn:  Whs  shouldn’t  a 
felloAv  lease  to  better  himself  if 
he  sees  the  average  management 
going  outside  for  people?  We  base 
a  rule  about  it— noltody  can  be 
employed  from  the  outside  for  S30 
a  Aveek  or  more  unless  there  has 
been  submitted  to  management 
the  names  of  five  people  on  the 
payroll  Avho  have  been  honestly 
intervicAved  for  that  job,  and  the 
reasons  for  their  rejection. 

In  1944  Ave  had  38  tnajor  pro¬ 
motions  in  our  organization  and 
Ave  Avent  outside  for  one  person— 
someone  Avith  an  intimate  knoAvl- 
edge  of  W’ar  Labor  Board  regula¬ 
tions. 

I  had  a  letter  recently  from  one 
of  the  largest  stores  in  this  country. 
I’hey  employ  more  than  4,000 
people— and  they  svanted  my  help 
in  sending  them  candidates  for  17 
assistant  buyer’s  jobs!  I  bis  Avas  in 
November  of  1944— and  they  Avon- 
der  Avhy  people  leave  their  outfit! 
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Store  Modernization 


Rau-ii  Wait/.,  AibI'R!  14i  iss 

"I'irst  nioilrruiziiliou  j>lntis  should  ineustire  how  tiiuch  Irtiffu  inside  and 
outside  the  store  we  fail  to  stoft  and  sell,  and  lehy  we  fail  .  . 


W1 1'H  NRlXiA  members  re¬ 
porting  plans  lor  the  ex¬ 
penditure  ot  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  on  store  moderni/ation  when 
war  restrictions  are  lilted,  an  im¬ 
portant  warning  was  sounded  by  all 
the  speakers  at  the  session  on  store 
moderni/ation  sponsored  by  the 
Store  Mattagetttettt  atul  Sales  l‘ro- 
ittoliott  l)i\isiotts.  I'latis  which  aitti 
siitiply  at  tttakittg  the  store  pretni- 
ses  belter  to  look  at  will  ttot  begin 
to  capitalize  ott  the  sales-tttakitig 
poletttials  ol  a  g(»od  tttodertii/alioti 
j(»b.  said  the  experts.  They  ttnani- 
tttously  advised  stores  to  survey 
(arelulh  the  sellittg  service  attd 
proittotioti  tesitlis  which  tatt  be 
athie\etl  bv  tetttodelitig. 

Distussiott  was  btokett  tlowtt  itilo 
six  phases:  Cieltittg,  Stoppittg,  ami 
Selling  'rralHc.  bv  Albert  Bliss, 
ptesidettt  <»1  Bliss  Displays,  New 
^'oIk:  Ititetttal  Siotf  Lavoiti  attd 
Met  (  hattdise  Ciroitpitig,  bv  Ralph 
I..  Walt/,  mattagittg  diredot  of  the 
Ottackettbitsh  (a).,  Patersoti,  \.  [.; 
Store  Lighiittg,  by  Edward  W. 
Hodgetts  of  the  (attcittttaii  Cias  & 
Electrit  (at.:  Use  of  dolor,  bv  Lois 
Mittnt,  publicilv  director  of  (atttes 
McCaeerv  !C-  Cat..  New  York;  Fix- 
tures  lot  Ititproved  Visital  Merchan- 
disittg,  by  H.  E.  (ilave,  superitttettd- 
etn  of  Ehalheittter’s,  Richtttottd, 
\'a.:  attd  Service  Facilities,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Ashley,  (ottsuhing  engi¬ 
neer,  New  York.* 

do-(hairtnett  for  the  sessioti  were 
Alan  A.  Wells,  dtairtttati  of  the 
Sales  Promotioti  Division  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Kaufmann  De- 
parttnetu  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  and 
E.  Eerkes,  retiring  chairttian  of 
the  Store  Managetitetit  Division  and 
store  ttianager  of  the  Higbee  Co., 
Cleselatid. 

•  The  full  proceedings  of  this  session, 
which  will  constitute  a  referetice  IxKjk 
on  tnany  angles  of  store  tnotlerttiza- 
tioit,  will  sextn  be  published  by  the 
Stcjre  Management  and  Sales  Pronio- 
tioti  Divisions.  I  wo  portions  of  the 
discussion  are  covered  in  this  issue  of 
The  Beti  etin— the  specifications  of¬ 
fered  by  Mr.  Bliss  for  a  modern  and 
adaptable  store  window,  and  Mr. 
•Ashley’s  analysis  of  service  facility  re- 
cpiirements.  I'lie  latter,  especially,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  most  generally  neglect¬ 
ed  phase  of  store  planning. 


The  Traffic-Stopping  Window 

.Xi.iuRi  Bliss, 

liliss  Displays,  Sew  York 

Wf  know  loo  little  about  too 
main  things  lelating  to  the  prim¬ 
ary  (ause  ol  bettei  business,  name- 
Iv— the  cpiantils,  condition  and 
Slate  of  mind  ol  »mr  irafhc.  T  he 
retailer  shotdd  set  up  an  independ¬ 
ent  research  department  connected 
with  his  visual  merchandising  di¬ 
vision,  a  department  that  observes 
tialhc  phenomena  and  maintains  a 
careful  control  over  tralhc  move¬ 
ments. 

This  research  deparlment  is  the 
most  important  detail  ol  moderni/a- 
tion  fating  all  the  motlerni/ers  to¬ 
day  because  without  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  buying  preferences  ol  your 
traffic,  you  will  still  select  or  reject 
plans  lor  moderni/ation  depend¬ 
ing  upon  instincts  and  not  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Ehe  first  moderni/ation  plans 
should  provide  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  truly  scientilic  yardstick 
that  will  measure  how  much  traffic 
outside  and  inside  the  store  we  fail 
to  stojj  and  sell,  and  why  we  fail  to 
stop  and  sell  it.  T  he  job  calls  for 
the  ccMjperation  of  a  number  ol  re¬ 
tailers  who  will  set  up  similar  ex¬ 
periments,  make  observations  un¬ 
der  mutually  acceptable  conditions, 
and  then  exchange  these  observa¬ 
tions  with  the  pur|)ose  of  classify¬ 
ing  the  results  into  good  methods 


that  stop  and  sell  more  traffic. 

These  intestigations  will  un- 
cloubiedlv  untovei  this  basic  prin¬ 
ciple:  theie  is  an  innate  consumer 
lesilessness  which  must  l>e  met  by 
the  greatest  possible  Ilexibility  of 
\isual  selling  technicpies. 

W’ilh  this  in  mind  the  architec¬ 
ture  ol  the  modern  show  window 
shotdd  be  Ilexible: 

.Access  tlcMHs  into  windows  should 
1  e  as  large  as  possible— at  least  six 
left  wide  by  eight  feel  high. 

Ehe  proscenium  arch  or  glass 
ojjening  should  permit  a  change 
from  large  to  small,  high. to  low, 
or  round  to  scjuare. 

Ceilings  sliould  be  as  high  as  pos¬ 
sible— at  least  12  feel,  Ehey  can 
always  be  made  temporarily  lower. 

Permanent  side  walls  separating 
a  bank  of  windows  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Eemporary  separators  can 
be  used,  but  the  continuous  open 
front  is  always  there  when  we 
want  it. 

Permanent  bulkheads  should 
b'e  eliminated  and  in  their  place 
a  series  ol  platforms  built  to  a 
standard  three  or  four  f(M>t  scjuare 
module  would  offer  greater  mobili¬ 
ty  of  flocjr  treatment. 

Lighting  et|uipment  should  be 
Ilexible  enough  so  that  intense 
while  light  necessary  to  kill  reflec¬ 
tion  is  available,  or  spotlighting 
dramatic  enough  to  stop  night 
traffic  can  be  switched  on  if  that 
night  traffic  is  there. 

Permanent  rear  walls  should  be 
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of  sni(K>th  plaster,  devoid  of  fixed 
base,  cornice,  or  paneling,  so  that 
these  walls  can  be  painted  in  any 
way  that  new  promotions  require. 

Those  who  are  puzzled  about 
whether  the  iiKKlern  store  window 
should  have  open  or  closed  rear 
walls  should  consider  the  possibili¬ 
ty  of  sliding  panels  which  make 
lK)th  techniques  possible.  The 
psychological  element  gained  in 
having  an  open-back  w^indow  is 
one  of  surprise.  ^Vhen  all  the  stores 
in  a  given  trading  area  do  the 
same,  the  surprise  factor  is  lost. 

Physically  the  open  window  rep¬ 
resents  a  |)otentially  lost  selling 
and  stock  space.  It  also  destroys 
the  window'  area  that  had  [irevious- 
ly  been  used  for  stopping  traffic 
with  specific  merchandising  themes. 
It  automatically  makes  a  goldfish 
bowl  of  the  selling  fl«M)r;  and  there 
are  some  customers  who  require 
more  prisaev. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  open 
front  carries  an  inviting  and 
friendly  air.  provided  the  interior 
is  inviting  and  friendlv  t(M).  It 
might  be  a  gotnl  device  to  stop 
fast-moving  automotive  traffic  Ix*- 
cause  this  moving  traffic  can  see 
more  in  less  time. 


Service  Facilities 

Edw’ard  E.  .\shley, 

Consultitig  Euginfer,  \eiu  York 

.Most  stores  have  outgrown  their 
service  facilities.  Selling  areas  have 
been  increased  by  reduction  of 
stock  and  service  areas.  .\s  a  result, 
handling  costs  ha\e  increased  to 
points  which,  if  continued,  will  l)e- 
come  a  real  threat  to  profitable 
merchandising. 

Records  indicate  that  handling 
and  delivery  costs  between  sales 
counter  and  customer's  pretnises 
vary  for  the  average  store  from  1.") 
to  21  cents  per  package.  Modern, 
well-planned  service  facilities  can 
reduce  this  cost  to  average  8  to  10 
cents  per  jiackage.  .V  similar  op¬ 
portunity  for  saving  is  offered  in 
the  handling  of  merchandise  be¬ 
tween  receiving  platform  and  sales 
counter.  , 

Thr  lierrix'ing  Platform:  It 

must  accommotlate  large  trailer 
trucks  with  as  much  ease  as  the 
small  delivery  cart.  Platform -space 
should  be  adequate  for  at  least  2.5 
per  cent  of  a  typical  day's  receipts. 

Distribution  Facilities:  .Slides 
direct  to  marking  tables  are  efficient 
and  economical  if  marking  is  to 


Store  Management  Group  Elections 


Morris  Mu.ss 


Morris  Moss.  I'he  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  at  the  (anuary 
meeting  of  its  Board  of  Direct¬ 
ors.  I'he  new  first  vice  chairman 
of  the  Group  is  Richard  H. 
Brown,  .\braham  &  .Straus,  Inc., 
Br(K)klyn.  and  E.  J.  Kramer, 


I'he  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co.,  Co- 
lumbus.  Ohio,  was  elected  sec¬ 
ond  vice  chairman. 

I'he  follow'ing  members  are 
newly  elected  directors:  Norris 

B.  Brisco,  I'he  Namm  Store. 
Brooklyn;  Charles  M.  Cummins, 
I'he  John  Shillito  Co.,  Clincin- 
nati,  Ohio;  Robert  H.  Dully. 
I'he  May  Company,  Los  .An¬ 
geles,  Calif.;  and  S.  V.  Sutton, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  following  memliers  re¬ 
main  directors:  Ralph  J.  Brice, 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia; 
Thomas  \.  Cox,  Gilchrist  Co., 
Bostoti;  J.  C.  Kelley,  Kaufmann 
Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh; 

C.  H.  McCain,  Fhe  Wm.  Hen- 
gerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  R. 
\Vallace,  Emery  Bird  Fhayer 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Robert  F.  Abell,  The  Shepard 
Co..  Providence,  R.  L,  was  elect¬ 
ed  chapter  chairman  for  New 
England. 


I)e  done  close  to  and  at  levels  lower 
than  the  receiving  platform.  11 
marking  areas  are  above  the  plat¬ 
form,  vertical  conveyors  w'ill  be  an 
efficient  auxiliary  to  service  ele¬ 
vators. 

.\s  a  general  rule,  stores  with  a 
volume  of  two  or  three  million  re- 
tpiire  freight  elevators  of  .‘1,000 
pounds  capacity  at  500  feet  jjer 
minute  travel,  with  platforms  eight 
by  seven  feet,  six  inches.  Larger 
stores  get  good  service  with  eleva¬ 
tors  of  5,000  pounds  capacity,  at 
.500  feet  per  minute,  with  cars  eight 
feet  bv  ten  or  twelve  feet.  I'he 
large  store  or  home  furnishing 
specialty  store  should  consider  at 
least  one  large  elevator  of  7,000 
pounds  capacity,  at  500  feet  per 
minute,  with  nine  by  twenty  foot 
platform. 

File  number,  size  and  speed  ot 
elevators  seldom  get  enough 
thought.  Elevators  are  misused 
and  distribution  of  merchandise  is 
delaved.  .Separate  transportation 
should  be  provided  for  personnel. 
Frying  to  handle  incoming  and 
outgoing  merchandise  on  the  same 
elevators  results  in  expensive  de¬ 
lays  at  the  receiving  dock. 

Marking  Rooms:  It  is  possible 
to  classify  and  distribute  merchan¬ 
dise  as  it  is  removed  from  convey¬ 
ors  and  elevators  to  mobile  mark¬ 
ing  tables  on  which  packages  are 
opened,  inspected,  and  marketl. 
\Vithout  further  handling  the  table 
is  wheeled  to  storage  bins  or  for¬ 
ward  stock  areas  for  unloading. 
•Such  tables  can  be  transported  to 
warehouse  or  stock  areas  on  lifts 
especially  designed  to  receive  them. 

Stock  Areas:  In  warehouse  and 
stock  areas  cantilever  shelving  has 
many  advantages,  and  should  be 
investigated  before  any  new  shelv¬ 
ing  is  installed.  Where  ceiling 
height  permits,  mezzanines  in  stock 
areas  increase  capacity. 

Relationship  of  stock  and  work- 
r(M)ms  to  selling  space  should  be 
planned  to  eliminate  long  routes 
Ijetween  local  stock  and  customer 
and  between  sales  and  alterations. 

•Arrangement  of  shelving,  hang 
rods  and  bins  should  be  such  that 
hand  trucks  may  be  wheeled  to  all 
points  in  the  rooms.  In  rooms  used 
for  popular  items  which  sell  for 
cash  and  are  carried  away,  provis¬ 
ions  should  be  made  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  pre-wrapped  merchan¬ 
dise.  Storage  of  linens,  stationery 
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and  items  wliidi  permit  of 

ileiise  paekiiijf,  if  not  properly  dis- 
ii  d>uied.  may  overload  floors  and  it 
is  important  to  cheek  carefully  the 
\\i  it;ht  per  cubic  foot  of  all  mer- 
diaiidise  stocked. 

I I  jy/ /;/>//»<(  Sidlitnis:  Merchandise 
can  i)e  cpiickly  and  economically 
loineved  from  njjper  sellini;  floors 
to  central  \vrap|)inf>  stations  by 
means  of  vertical  s|)iral  chutes. 
Se  rvice  elevators  will  always  be  nec- 
c'ssarv  for  mc-rc  hanclise  th;it  cannot 
he  handled  on  the  chntt‘S.  Both 
facilities  must  be  carefnllv  located 
with  respc'c  t  to  central  wrapping 
or  delivery  clepartmettt. 

Where  central  wraj)  stations  are 
remote  from  the  shipping  depart¬ 
ment.  belt  conveyors  will  nsnally 
avoid  high  handling  charges. 

Sliif)ph)^  Drpdt  hiictit:  Rotating 
sorting  tables  in  the  shipping  de¬ 
partment  will  increase  speed  of 
work.  Slides  or  conveyor  arms  to 
drivcTs'  bins  will  eliminate  manual 
transfers. 

Stores  making  deliveries  with 
their  own  trucks  can  have  the  sort¬ 
ing  operation  completed  on  rolling 
shell  structures  which  are  wheeled 
into  the  truck  body.  I  hese  rolling 
shell  structures  have  been  designed 
to  fit  in  standard  truck  bodies. 
I'hey  accommodate  not  only 
wraj>pecl  or  boxed  packages  but 
reacly-to-wear  on  hangers,  and  long 
packages  such  as  rugs,  skis,  poles, 
etc. 

Delivery  I^lalforni:  The  delivery 
platform  should  be  kej)t  sufficiently 
separated  from  receiving  to  assure 
against  cross  traffic,  loss  of  super- 
\  isory  control  and  loss  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  It  is  essential  to  provide  dock 
facilities  adecpiate  to  accommodate 
a  truck  for  each  route  at  one  time. 

rite  development  of  a  plan  for 
im|)rovenient  in  service  facilities 
reejuires  definite  year-round  infor¬ 
mation  cm  the  number  of  pieces 
handled,  their  relative  sizes  when 
received,  marked,  warehoused  or 
locally  stocked  near  selling  areas; 
the  number  of  packages  locally 
wrapped,  centrally  wrapped,  and 
the  number  delivered  by  truck, 
express  or  mail. 

Whether  or  not  immediate  im¬ 
provements  in  service  facilities  are 
contemplated,  I  strongly  advise 
e\ery  store  to  set  up  a  system  for 
collecting  and  keeping  such  records. 


Retailers  Honor  Nelson 


Do.nai.d  Nei.son,  Lew  Hahn 
“/  lake  pride  in  having  been  one  of  your  number  .  . 

.\  gold  medal  “for  distinguished  service  to  the  people  and 
government  of  the  United  States”  was  awarded  by  the 
.\ational  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  to  Donald  M.  Nelson, 
at  the  dinner  meeting  which  closed  the  .14th  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  'I'he  citation  accompanying  the  medal,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  .Mr.  Nelson  by  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  newly  elected 
jm'sident  of  the  .Association,  read: 

“In  lime  of  great  national  peril,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  needing  the  services  of  a  man  of  dynamic  energies,  broad 
experience,  and  fidelity  of  purpose,  to  whom  to  delegate  the 
vital  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  nation’s  arms  pro¬ 
duction  program,  chose  for  this  great  purpose  Donald  .M. 
Nelson. 

“.As  chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board,  Mr.  Nelson 
stimulated  .American  industry  to  produce  the  necessities  of  war 
in  volume  aiul  with  speed  which  have  aroused  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  work!.  Despite  the  great  demands  of  the  war 
upon  the  production  facilities  of  the  nation,  the  War  Production 
Board,  under  Mr.  Nelson’s  direction,  likewise  was  successful 
in  providing  the  civilian  population  with  their  important  re- 
(piirements,  so  that  at  no  time  during  the  progress  of  the  war 
ditl  the  people  experience  serious  want. 

“We,  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  have  reason  to  feel  that  our  trade  has  been  honored 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nelson  went  to  the  performance  of  his 
great  service  directly  from  the  ranks  of  the  country’s  retail 
merchants,  and  we  have  noted  with  satisfaction  that  his  import¬ 
ant  duties  were  at  all  times  discharged  with  dignity  and  fair¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Nelson,  even  during  the  most  trying  days,  kept  himself 
available  to  all  who  had  occasion  to  solicit  his  interest,  and  was 
eager  at  all  times  to  insure  justice  for  all. 

“Therefore,  because  Donald  M.  Nelson  has  so  greatly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  nation’s  war  effort  and  the  well¬ 
being  of  our  [>eople,  we.  the  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association,  award  to  him  our  Gold  Medal  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  National  Service  and  express  our  heartfelt  wishes  for 
success  and  happiness.” 

In  his  brief  speech  of  acceptance  Mr.  Nelson  praised  retailers 
for  their  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  “I  know  from  my 
personal  experience,”  he  said,  “how  much  you  men,  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  distributing  a  large  share  of  the  nation’s 
goods,  have  helped  in  mobilizing  our  national  economy  for  war.” 
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Retailing  Pays  Its  Highest  Honor 
to  Ben  Namm  of  Brooklyn 


Namm  th*  Prosidant 

When  a  man  has  proven  Ins  capacity  to 
tlirect  the  affairs  of  a  large  business  in  America’s 
largest  city,  and  at  the  same  time  devote  a  good 
sliare  of  his  energies  to  public  service,  it  is  but 
natural  that  his  fellow-merchants  would  even¬ 
tually  elevate  him  to  the  leadership  in  his  trade, 

lien  Namm  of  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  just  been  elected  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association;  prob¬ 
ably  it  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  facts  to 
say  that  Mr.  Namm  has  finally  consented  to 
a,ssume  the  responsibilities  of  this  ofhce,  whi(h 
several  times  in  the  past  has  sought  him  unsuc¬ 
cessfully.  In  other  years  he  begged  oft,  as  his 
responsibilities  were  too  many. 

.Always  a  good  soldier,  and  he  demonstrated 
it  in  World  War  I  when  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
•Major,  Ben  Namm  has  willingly— yes  enthusias- 
ti( ally— followed  other  N’RDCi.A  leaders  in  the 
(ause  of  retailing.  Whether  as  chairman  of  a 
special  committee  or  just  one  in  the  NRDCiA 
ranks  he  has  never  refused  to  contribute  bounti¬ 
fully  of  himself  in  the  furtherance  of  sound,  just 
measures  in  .Association  activities  and  elsewhere 
for  the  common  good.  I'liat  is  taken  from  the 
record.  It  is  why,  rvhen  a  new  president  was 
considered  for  HMf),  lo!  Ben  Nainm’s  name  led 
all  the  rest. 

Namm  the  Man 

Born  November  2‘1,  1888  the  son  of  the  late 
.A.  1.  Namm,  founder  of  .A.  I.  Namm  N-  Son, 
Ben  Namm  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
retailing  as  well  as  elsewhere  where  he  is  well 
known.  Born  to  win  friends  and  keep  them, 
his  pleasing  personality,  too,  has  a  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  his  business  and  in  his  other  contacts 
with  people.  .A  careful,  precise  dresser,  he  is 
really  a  model  for  the  sartorial  arts. 

Ben  Namm  was  educated  in  the  Brooklvn 
public  schools,  and  at  Peekskill  Militarv  .Acad¬ 
emy  and  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Reserve  officer  by  virtue  of  his  military  train¬ 
ing,  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  during 
the  last  war,  becoming  a  major  before  peace 
was  declared.  He  was  with  the  Fifth  Division 
regulars  overseas;  among  his  fellow  officers  were 
the  now  Lieutenant  Generals  Mark  Clark  and 
Courtney  Hodges. 


.As  his  business  affairs  permitted  it,  .Major 
.Namm  has  contributed  generouslv  of  his  time 
to  public  sercice.  .As  chairman  of  the  .Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Treasury  Department,  he  or¬ 
ganized  the  retail  stores  of  .America  right  after 
Pearl  Harbor  for  the  important  job  of  selling 
war  bonds  and  stamps.  Later  he  was  made  Spe¬ 
cial  .Assistant  to  james  N.  I.andis.  C.  S.  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Cavil ian  Defense  and  more  recent Iv  Fx- 
ecutive  Direc  tor  of  the  I'nited  States  Purc  hasing 
Commission  for  Brazil.  In  all.  he  has  serced  2b 
months  in  full  time  sercice  during  this  war. 

-As  Fair  Practice  chairman  lor  the  retail  trade 
associations  he  look  a  leading  part  in  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  .Master  Retail  ('.ode  under  .NR  A. 

He  is  author  of  ‘Wthertising  the  Retail 
Store.” 

Honors  and  Citations 

For  conspicuous  service  in  connection  with 
organizing  the  stores  for  war  bond  and  stamp 
selling  he  received  the  ’  Star”  award,  an  honor 
he  shares  with  onlv  three  other  indi\  iduals. 

For  his  work  in  Brazil  he  recei\ed  a  citation 
from  .Ambassador  jefferson  Caffrev.  .Award  of 
Merit  was  gi\en  him  for  his  C.i\ilian  Defense 
work.  For  service  it)  his  nati\e  city,  he  was 
awarded  the  New  York  C.itv  Distinguished 
Service  Certificate. 


The  Namm  Store 
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lien  Nainin  is  treasurei  of  the  New  York 
St  hool  of  Retailing:  \  iie  president  of  the  Down¬ 
town  Brooklyn  Association;  and  a  director  of 
the  Aviation  Corporation  of  America. 

When  he  can.  he  enjovs  the  great  outdoors, 
sojonrning  occasionally  iti  the  southwest  on  a 
ranch.  His  family  is  his  wife,  Margaret,  and 
two  children.  Peggotv.  h  and  a  son.  .\nch.  17. 

Namm,  the  Retailer 

U|x)n  completion  of  his  education  in  IhOS. 
Ben  Namm  entered  the  store  of  .\.  I.  Namm 
Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  founded  by  his  father. 
.\.  I.  Namm.  Like  many  another  son  of  a  retail 
merchant  he  started  at  the  bottom  to  learn  the 
business  on  the  way  tip.  Fate  gave  him  jtist  six 
years  to  prepare  himself,  for  in  1914  his  father 
died  and  he  was  called  on  to  take  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  business. 

The  retail  business  exacts  much,  hut  gives 
little  in  the  wav  of  medals  or  badges  for  a  job 
well  done.  So  the  records  do  not  show  that 
Ben  Namm  in  his  job  as  president  and  manager 
of  a  large  retail  store  as  such  ever  received  a 
citation.  However,  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Namm  store  under  his  direction  are 
in  themselves  an  award  attesting  the  success  of 
his  management. 


A  Store  Grows  in  Brooklyn 

From  a  \erv  meager  beginning  in  IHTb,  the 
Namm  store  on  Fulton  Street.  lircMiklvn,  has 
grown  steadily  until  today  it  occupies  450,000 
stpiare  feet  of  space.  Fhis  represents  a  growth 
of  three  times  the  si/e  it  was  when  Ben  Namm 
took  over  the  management.  The  store  building 
is  modern,  eight  stories  high,  and  houses  125 
selling  departments  on  the  five  selling  floors  and 
basement.  Fhere  is  a  trend  toward  individual 
shops  at  the  Namm  store,  with  a  Bride’s  Shop 
having  been  opened  in  1944.  .\mong  other  in¬ 
teresting  departments  is  "The  Fireside  Shop”  on 
Namm's  furniture  floor.  It  is  a  unique  unit  with 
the  character  of  a  little  New  Fngland  wayside 
cottage  with  four  adjoining  mtxlel  rooms. 

.\  series  of  community  serxice  programs  has 
been  developed  in  the  store,  including  a  week¬ 
ly  cooking  class  with  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  f)v  a  home  economist.  There  is  also  a 
“Baby  Clinic”  presented  in  cooperation  xvith 
the  Board  of  Health.  Namm’s  “.\11  (iirls  C'.lub,” 
with  a  membership  of  2.500,  is  for  the  teen-ages. 
The  Chib  holds  fashion  shows.  Back-to-school 
advisors  for  the  Teen  Shop  are  selected  from 
this  group.  .\  free  sewing  series  giving  women 
a  comprehensive  sewing  background  is  another 
service  program.  —John  H.ahn 
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Th«  Carp*t  Industry  Program  for  a 

Jamks  [.  Dklaney 

ChdirtiKHi,  Steering  Committee. 

Carpet  Institute  of  America, 

I ’i( e-Presi(lent,  Bigelow-Sanford 

A  sales  increase  of  at  least  50  per 
cent  abo\e  the  averaj^e  of  1937  to 
1941  is  the  postwar  objective  of  the 
Hoor  coverinf(  industry.  Most  of  us 
realize  that  such  an  increase  would 
not  be  t(K)  difficult  an  accoinplish- 
inent  in  the  first  year  or  two  after 
victory,  if  the  industry  were  able  to 
turn  out  any  such  volume.  But  we 
have  in  mind  primarily  a  later  situ¬ 
ation,  of  normal  marketing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  adetjuate  inventory  re¬ 
serve  at  all  levels. 

Is  that  .50  per  cent  increase  a 
reasttnable  objective?  Back  in  1923, 
the  sales  of  our  industry  totaled  71 
million  stjuare  yards,  and  at  that 
time  our  market— the  number  of 
families— was  a  little  over  26  mil¬ 
lion,  so  that  our  unit  sales  approxi¬ 
mated  two  and  three-quarter  square 
yards  per  family.  \ow,  look  what 
happened  in  the  succeeding  years. 
Even  during  1929  when  the  indus¬ 
try  built  up  a  volume  of  75  million 
yards,  we  actually  had  a  decline  in 
our  sales  ratio,  because  in  that  in¬ 
tervening  periotl  the  popidation 
had  increased  to  30  million  fami¬ 
lies.  In  1941,  when  all  of  us 
thought  we  had  done  a  marvelous 
job,  our  sales  were  no  greater  than 
they  were  in  1923,  and  in  that  in¬ 
tervening  period  the  nund;er  of  our 
prospects  had  increased  bv  more 
than  ten  million,  so  the  ratio  of 
yardage  sold  to  our  potential  mar¬ 
ket  dropped  down  to  less  than  two 


50%  InerMS*  in  Sains 

square  yards  per  family— a  decline 
of  35  per  cent  in  the  volume  of 
business  that  we  had  20  years  back. 

Let’s  measure  by  another  yard¬ 
stick  —  consumer  buying  power. 
Back  in  1921  to  1‘125,  consumers 
spent  approximately  one  jier  cent 
of  their  total  income,  after  they  had 
taken  care  of  their  sustenance  re¬ 
quirements,  on  w(K)l  Hoor  coverings. 

In  1926  to  19.30,  which,  as  we  all 
recall,  was  a  period  of  high  income, 
we  dropped  to  half  of  one  per  cent, 
and  at  no  time  in  the  succeeding 
years  have  we  succeeded  in  lifting 
that  average  above  half  of  one  per 
cent. 

W'ho  and  what  was  responsible 
for  that  20-year  decline  in  our 
market? 

Linoleums,  felt  base,  cotton  rugs, 
imjMtrt  merchandise,  all  took  some 
share  of  it,  but  the  basic  reason  was 
the  failure  of  our  industry,  along 
with  you  retailers,  to  ellectively  co¬ 
ordinate  our  selling,  merchandising 
and  promotional  functions  along 
lines  that  would  create  a  consumer 
dissatisfaction  with  out-of-date  and 
shabby  rugs  and  carpets.  We  per¬ 
mitted  other  more  progressive  and 
aggressive  industries  to  take  a  large 
share  of  that  consumers'  buying 
power  that  we  formerly  enjoyed, 
and  that  was  particularly  the  case 
in  the  appliance,  radio,  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  automotive  fields. 

Our  real  competition  is  not  only 
between  manufacturers  and  be¬ 
tween  retail  merchandisers  of  lltMtr 
coverings,  but  with  these  other  in¬ 
dustries  who  are  aggressively  fight¬ 


ing  to  divert  a  large  share  of  the 
consumer’s  buying  power  to  their 
particidar  products  and  aVay  from 
a  product  like  ours.  From  all  the 
indications,  those  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers  are  going  to  be  even  more 
aggressive  in  the  postwar  period. 

just  how  does  the  industry  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  about  reversing  the  de¬ 
clining  sales  trend  of  over  20  years? 
Back  in  the  early  part  of  1943,  we 
had  a  meeting  of  all  the  sales  and 
advertising  executives  of  the  indus¬ 
try  to  talk  out  this  problem  and 
plan  some  course  of  action.  .Short¬ 
ly  after  that,  the  Board  of  Govern¬ 
ors  of  the  C^arpet  Institute  appoint¬ 
ed  committees  to  deal  with  differ¬ 
ent  phases  of  the  problem.  Practic¬ 
ally  every  manufacturer  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  is  rejjresented  on  those  com¬ 
mittees. 

Next,  we  met  with  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Ci(H)ds  .Association,  and 
the  National  Retail  F'urniture  .As¬ 
sociation. 

Lhe  N'RDG.A  appointed  com¬ 
mittees  composed  of  floor  covering 
buyers.  merchatidise  managers, 
publicity  directors,  training  direc¬ 
tors,  and  other  store  executives 
with  whom  we  could  cooperate  and 
work  out  a  program  that  was  going 
to  make  it  |)Ossible  for  us  to  get 
that  increase  that  we  were  striving 
for.  Similar  committees  were  also 
appointed  by  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  .Association. 

In  the  18  months  since  those 
committees  were  organized,  we 
have  had  a  .series  of  nine  meetings, 
talking  out  different  phases  of  this 
problem,  asking  for  suggestions. 
We  also  did  a  great  deal  of  check¬ 
ing  with  buyers  who  were  not 
serving  on  the  committees,  because 
most  of  the  committee  representa¬ 
tion  was  from  the  eastern  section  ol 
the  cotmtry. 

W'e  are  now  reatly  for  action. 
Here  is  a  broad  outline  of  the  pro¬ 
jects  which  were  adopted  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Garpet  Institute 
three  weeks  ago— (I)  Sales  Train¬ 
ing,  (2)  .Merchandising  Glinics, 
(3)  Basic  Golor  C^ard,  (4)  <\dver- 
tising,  (5)  Ptd)lic  Relations. 

.After  it  was  decided  by  a  majori¬ 
ty  vote  of  both  these  trade  associa- 


^  .Mr.  Delaney’s  formal  report  on  the  Garpet  Institute-N'RDCi.A 
program  was  the  main  feature  of  the  floorcoverings  session,  at 
which  Edward  Kolker  of  .Macy’s  presided  as  chairman.  The  discus¬ 
sion  leatlers  who  swapped  opinions  with  the  audience  long  after 
the  session’s  scheduled  closing  were:  H.  T.  .Anderson,  Paine  Ck)., 
Boston;  E.  Elston,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  John  Ciarabedian, 
John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Go.,  Boston;  W.  J.  Hymes,  J.  N.  .Adam  & 
Go.,  Buffalo;  .A.  P.  Lasky,  .Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklvn,  N.  A'.; 
.Max  Lester,  Ludwig  Baumann  K:  Go.,  New  York;  S.  .McMahon, 
The  Outlet  Go.,  Providence,  R.  L;  C.  .A.  V'enable,  Woodward  ft 
Lothrop,  Washington.  1).  G.;  Charles  Wit/man,  G.  F.  Hovey  (^o.. 
Boston. 
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tiiiM  comniiltccs  that  a  sales  irain- 
iii"  piograiii  should  be  the  number 
oiu  i>iojcct  that  the  industry  would 
uiiiiei  take,  we  decided  to  retain  an 
<)llt^lde  organization  that  had  spet- 
iaii/ed  in  developing  training  pro- 
giains,  and  hnally  decided  on  an 
oiganization  known  as  Trade  Ways, 
liu.  They  spent  approximately 
nine  months  in  conducting  a  lact- 
Imtling  survey  that  reached  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  another. 

As  a  result,  they  proposed  that 
the  iiulustry  plan  two  basic  courses, 
anil  that  the  first  course  should  be 
developed  to  teach  salesmen  how  to 
sell  color  and  design  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  should  be  a  supplementary 
course  on  the  line  points  of  carpet 
salesmairship. 

Why  color  and  design?  Iteiause 
il-.ey  found  in  these  contacts  around 
the  country  and  talks  with  buyers, 
that  the  retail  personnel  that  were 
doing  the  most  outstanding  job 
were  those  men  who  had  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  color  and  design,  who  knew 
d>e  basic  principles  of  home  deco¬ 
ration. 

Without  exception,  we  have  yet 
to  hear  any  floor  covering  buyer, 
home  furnishing  or  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  express  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  this  is  not  the  best  ap- 
|)idach  in  the  development  of  a 
training  program.  It  may  also  in¬ 
terest  you  to  know  that  we  are 
going  to  make  the  first  basic  course 
on  color  and  design  available  to  all 
home  furnishings  salespeople.  We 
are  not  going  to  limit  the  enroll¬ 
ments  to  lltKM'  covering  salesmen. 
The  principles  that  are  going  to  be 
deseloped  in  that  first  course  will 
be  just  as  effective  in  any  other 
home  furnishing  department. 

We  had  hoped  we  were  going  to 
be  able  to  get  started  on  training 
adivity  early  this  spring.  Six 
months  or  more  ago,  it  looked  as  if 
we  were  going  to  have  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  sup|)ly  situation  than  we  now 
find  ourselves  in.  In  the  light  of 
recent  developments,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
ha\en’t  any  new  personnel  to  train, 
we  have  decided  that  training  ac¬ 
tivity  must  be  deferred  until  later 
on  in  the  year,  or  possibly  the  earlv 
part  of  1946. 

In  discussing  the  procedure  that 
shoulil  be  deveIo|>ed  in  handling 
this  training  activity,  we  found 
some  differences  of  opinion.  One 
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'‘Our  (ornlretilion  is  luilh  other  industries  which  leill  fight  to  direct 
consumer  buying  power  to  their  products  nnd  away  from  ours  .  . 


group  believes  the  training  activity 
shoidd  1k‘  handled  by  professional 
educators:  another  group  that  the 
sales  personnel  of  two  or  more 
stores  in  a  community  should  be 
brought  together  and  that  the 
training  should  be  conducted  by 
one  of  the  merchandise  executives, 
or  possibly  a  training  director  if  a 
store  in  the  group  has  a  training 
director;  and  the  third  group  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  is  the  basic  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  floor  covering  buyer 
to  do  his  own  training.  Frankly, 
we  lean  in  the  latter  direction,  ex¬ 
cept  where  stores  have  sales  train¬ 
ing  directors  or  other  personnel 
who  they  feel  might  be  better  ipiali- 
fied. 

We  know  that  before  a  program 
like  that  can  be  put  into  effect, 
fl(K)r  covering  buyers  are  going  to 
need  some  guidance.  That  is  part 
of  what  we  base  in  mind  for  the 
merchandising  clinics  that  are  list¬ 
ed  as  the  secoiul  part  of  our  pro¬ 
gram,  and  that  we  hojje  to  develop 
over  the  next  six  months  in  two  or 
three  major  trading  areas.  We  are 
going  to  talk  out  a  procedure  that 
we  feel  will  make  it  possible  for  a 
lloor  covering  buyer  to  handle  this 
training  activity  without  any  ditti- 
culty  when  the  time  comes  to  put 
it  into  effect.  We  also  hope  to  have 
for  those  sessions  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  outstanding  merchan¬ 
dising  case  histories  among  depart- 
u’.ent  anti  furniture  stores  together 
with  ideas  of  our  own  which  we 


think  may  lx:  helpful  in  promoting 
consumer  interest. 

liusii  Color  Card 

•Members  of  the  liasic  Color  C,ard 
Camnnittee  have  already  agreed 
upon  nine  l)asic  colors  for  our  post¬ 
war  lines  in  a  wide  range  of  V'elvet, 
•Vxminster  and  Wilton  fabrics. 
They  have  held  meetings  with 
similar  committees  representing  the 
drapery  and  upholstery  manufac¬ 
turers.  This  style  trend  council 
also  plans  to  get  together  with 
manufacturers  of  printed  fabrics 
and  wall  paper  and  paint  manufac¬ 
turers— all  of  whom  have  expressed 
great  interest  in  the  color  card. 
We  are  confident  that  all  of  these 
groups  will  be  willing  to  collabo¬ 
rate  with  our  industry  in  styling 
their  respective  lines  in  these  nine 
basic  colors  so  that  retailers  can 
make  available  home  furnishing 
merchandise  which  can  be  elfective- 
ly  co-ordinated  for  all  price  lines. 

It  diHsn’t  necessarily  mean  that 
we  are  going  to  limit  ourselves  to 
nine  colors.  We  are  not  ignoring 
the  high-stsle  field,  but  we  ilo  feel 
tliat  we  must  start  itt  with  the  basic 
colors  on  which  we  have  a  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  mass  volume. 

.idxu’rtising 

The  metnbers  of  our  industry 
have  submitted  to  the  Tarpet  Ittsti- 
tute  tentative  post-war  advertising 
budgets  indicating  that  collectively 
they  will  spend  ^t/o  to  3  times  more 
than  their  pre-war  ailvertising  ap- 
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Pyron  Heads  Merchandising  Division 


Ira  W.  Pyron,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  ot  riic  John  Gerber  Com¬ 
pany,  Memphis,  I'enn.,  was 
elected  chairman  ol  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  at  its  Jan¬ 
uary  meeting. 

Gilbert  J.  C^.  McCurdy,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  ol  McCurdy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  V., 
w'as  elected  first  vice  chairman 
and  Harry  S.  Anderson,  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager  of 
Broadway  Department  Store, 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  was  elected 
second  vice  chairman.  R.  H. 
Dee,  general  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  r.  S.  .Martin  Co.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasure  of  the  Croup. 

Newly  elected  directors  of  the 
Division  are  as  follows;  Cieorge 
L.  Keen,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Kirven  Co., 
Columbus,  Georgia;  Charles  Ci. 
Nichols,  C.  M.  McKelvey  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  \V.  B.  Pirtle, 
Stewart  Dry  Goods  Company, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Sidney  Solomon, 
.\brahani  &  Straus,  Inc.,  New' 
York;  C.  L.  Tilley,  O’Connor- 
Moflatt  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Directors  who  continue  in 
office  are:  Wm.  B.  .Anderson, 
Jr.,  'File  Anderson  Newcomf) 
Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  J.  C. 
Becknell,  Pfeifer  Bros.,  Inc., 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  H.  W.  Bright- 
man,  L.  Bamberger  Co., 
Newark;  \V.  T.  Buice,  J.  B. 
Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.;  C.  C.  Bunker,  Frederick 
&  Nelson,  Seattle;  .Alfred  E. 


Ir.\  VV.  Pyron 

Darby,  The  Outlet  Company, 
Provitlence,  R.  1.:  joseph  \V. 
Dye,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.;  J.  W'esley  Heare, 
Fifth  Street  Store,  Los  .Angeles; 
Carl  Hines,  Cieo.  limes  Co., 
Wichita,  Kansas;  F.  \’.  Houser, 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Cdiicago; 
.A.  E.  Jaccpies,  I'he  Halle  Bros., 
Ca).,  Cleveland;  A.  H.  .Mc.Allis- 
ter,  Marks-Rothenberg  Co., 
Meridian,  Miss.;  .Alfred  L.  Op- 
penheim.  Hens  &  Kelly,  Inc., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  .A.  E.  Oxenreiter, 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Jay  D.  Runkle,  Crowley 
Milner  Company,  Detroit;  H. 
M.  Uline,  .Adam  Meldrum  & 
Anderson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  A’.; 
E.  D.  Yourell,  Daniels  &  Fisher 
Stores  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  \’ic- 
tor  D.  Ziminsky,  Cimbel  Bros., 
Inc.,  New  A’ork. 


propriations.  We  are  going  to  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  NRDGA 
and  NRF.A  in  guiding  this  advertis¬ 
ing  jjrogram.  We  will  ask  them  to 
set  up  committees  composed  of 
publicity  directors  and  advertising 
executives,  and  talk  out  the  ap¬ 
proach  that  should  be  ileseloped. 

To  supplement  our  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  the  Fred  Eldean  Organization 
has  been  retained  to  develop  an  ed¬ 
ucational  and  publicity  program. 

So  much  for  the  industry  i)ro- 
gram.  AVhat  do  we  expect  from 
you  retailers?  Before  presenting  the 
recommendation  of  our  industry 


committees  on  this  subject  I  would 
like  to  mention  the  operating  re¬ 
sults  of  the  past  eight  years  in  mer¬ 
chandising  floorcoverings  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Fhe  floorcoverings  de- 
jiartment  in  193()-1913  made  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  Home 
Furnishing  Division  than  any  other 
department  in  the  division,  and  in 
a  great  majority  of  stores  the  aver¬ 
age  jjprofit  in  mere  handising  floor- 
co\erings  was  considerablv  above 
the  total  store  average. 

rile  lloorcovering  departments’ 
jirofit  ratio  to  sales,  in  stores  with 
annual  volume  over  ,S  10.000,000, 
was  just  about  100  per  cent  more 
than  furniture.  But  the  floorcover¬ 


ing  department  got  about  I/3  less 
publicity  in  relation  to  volume 
than  the  furniture  department,  al¬ 
though  sales  average  50  per  cent 
greater  than  furniture  based  on 
floor  area  occupied  and  the  operat¬ 
ing  profits  are  just  about  double 
that  of  most  furniture  departments. 

We  feel  that  this  outstanding  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  last  eight  years  is  suffici¬ 
ent  reason  to  expect  store  manage¬ 
ment  to  give  their  floorcovering  de¬ 
partment  very  special  consideration 
in  planning  for  the  future,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  industry  program  out¬ 
lined  is  added  reason  for  expecting 
an  unusual  degree  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  cooperation  from  department 
stores. 

Here  are  six  basic  features  that 
should  be  included  with  other 
plans  you  are  developing  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  secure  your  share  of  this  in- 
{ leased  lloorcovering  volume  in  the 
postwar  period: 

1.  .An  increase  of  the  amount  of 
floor  area  for  the  department  in 
order  to  effectively  dramatize  floor- 
covering  displays  instead  of  just 
keeping  rugs  and  carpets  in  piles. 

2.  We  expect  that  stores  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  something  alxnit  modern¬ 
izing  voiir  departments  so  that  they 
will  have  some  of  the  atmosphere 
of  your  ready-to-wear  and  other 
fashion  departments. 

3.  Fhere  must  be  better  coordi¬ 
nation  of  selling  between  your  fur¬ 
niture  and  floorcovering  depart¬ 
ments.  We  know  that  many  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  their  floor¬ 
covering  personnel  teaming  up 
with  other  salesmen  in  the  furni¬ 
ture  department  and  they  have  a 
plan  whereby  these  men  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  turn  over  customers  to 
each  other.  But  it  did  not  work 
\ery  effectively  in  the  prewar  peri¬ 
od  because  there  were  sery  few 
stores  that  were  offering  any  incen¬ 
tive  to  those  furniture  salesmen  to 
go  out  of  their  way  to  bring  cus¬ 
tomers  into  the  fliKircovering  de¬ 
partment.  One  of  the  methods  that 
we  would  like  to  suggest  for  pro¬ 
moting  more  floorcovering  volume 
with  those  furniture  prospects  is  to 
turn  over  to  vour  floorcosering 
buyer  each  day  a  summary  of  your 
sales-slips  of  the  preceding  day 
where  complete  outfits  of  furniture 
have  been  sold.  Ha\e  those  sales- 
tickets  keyed,  so  that  the  floorcov¬ 
ering  buyer  will  know  the  type  of 
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In  April,  1939,  o  leading  North  Corolino  furniture  store  moved  its  carpet  and  rug 
ditploy  to  the  first  floor,  and  a  rug  department  was  reborn,  based  on  modern 
merchandising  technique.  An  example  of  exclusive  modernization  plans  by  Bigelow. 


Blueprints  especially  planned  for  your  store  — on  the  spot 

—for  better  rug  selling  tomorrotr 


11  years  ago  Bigelow  began  a  rug  department 
planning  service  pointed  at  assisting  retailers  to  in¬ 
crease  volume  through  better  lighting,  display  and 
arrangement  of  merchandise. 

More  than  3600  plans  have  been  submitted  dur¬ 
ing  these  11  years.  This  experience  has  resulted  in 
a  practical  “know-how”  that  helps  you  get  the 
most  out  of  every  foot  of  available  space. 

Because  each  store  is  a  special  problem,  every 
plan  is  designed  on  the  spot  by  an  experienced 


Bigelow  engineer.  From  original  layout  to  complete 
construction  blueprints,  it’s  a  special  service  for 
Bigelow  retailers  who  are  planning  now  for  post-war. 

From  coast  to  coast,  stores  are  asking  for  re¬ 
modeling  plans.  Bigelow  department  planning 
engineers  are  covering  individual  appointments  as 
fast  as  possible  under  today’s  conditions.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  wait  until  a  Bigelow  man  can  get 
to  your  community.  You’ll  agree  with  hundreds  of 
other  stores  that  the  results  are  worth  waiting  for. 


BIGELOW-SANFORD 


^  -WTTTTTTTmrW  ^ 

BIGELOW 

WE  AVE  RS 


CARPET  CO.,  Inc. 

140  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


Rebirth  of  a 
Rug  Department 
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merchandise  or  lurniture  that  has 
been  sold  and  can  determine  the 
type  of  floorcovering  that  is  l)est 
suited  to  go  with  the  furniture. 

1.  Better  trained  and  better  cali¬ 
bre  sales  personnel.  \\"e  know  that 
many  gotxl  men  selling  floorcover- 
ings  today  started  in  workrooms  or 
as  porters  on  the  floor,  but  looking 
ahead  to  the  job  that  has  to  be  done 
in  the  postwar  period,  we  feel  that 
the  old  approach  must  be  changed 
and  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
get  people  into  your  floorcovering 
tlepartment  very  much  above  the 
average  level  that  prevailed  for 
many  years  prior  to  1941.  Many 
experienced  buyers  point  out  that 
they  have  some  men  selling  floor- 
toverings  vylto  have  been  drawing 
salaries  that  would  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  many  professions  and  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  that  young  peo¬ 
ple  coming  out  of  high  schools  and 
colleges  are  not  aware  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  exist  in  the  average 
lloorcovering  departments. 

5.  We  expect  more  intensive  and 
constructive  publicity  in  dramatiz¬ 
ing  the  style  features  of  our  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  postwar  period,  instead 
of  continuing  prewar  policy  of  us¬ 
ing  most  of  your  advertising  budget 
for  the  promotion  of  drops,  sec¬ 
onds,  mill  ends,  remnants,  and  your 
own  merchandising  mistakes. 

‘6.  .Advertising  managers  and 
top  management  particularly  must 
adopt  an  entirely  different  attitude 
or  yardstick  in  measuring  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  advertising  investment 
for  promoting  lloorcovering  vol¬ 
ume.  We  know  from  discussions 
with  many  buyers  over  a  long  peri¬ 
od  of  time  that  one  of  the  first 
(piestions  invariably  asked  when  a 
recommendation  is  made  for  an 
ad  is,  “How  much  volume  do  you 
expect  to  get  from  the  publicity?” 
.\nd  if  he  isn’t  in  a  position  to 
almost  guarantee  that  the  sales 
within  24  to  48  hours  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  in  sufficient  volume  to 
keep  the  expense  ratio  down  to  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  he  just 
d<K*sn’t  get  the  advertising. 

4'he  resulting  emphasis  on  price 
has  been  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  thirty  year  cycle  of  floorcov¬ 
ering  replacements  because  nothing 
has  been  done  to  make  consumers 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
Hoorcoverings  which  were  shabby 
and  out  of  date. 


We  hope  that  top  management 
in  department  stores  will  start  to 
give  their  floorcovering  depart¬ 
ments  some  share  of  the  executixe 
direction  they  now  give  to  ready-to- 
wear  and  other  fashiott  depart¬ 
ments.  W’e  are  determined  to  re¬ 
gain  our  former  marketing  posi¬ 
tion,  which  means  an  increase  of  at 
least  50  per  cent,  and  we  hope  that 
department  stores  will  tio  their  part 
to  get  a  portion  of  this  expanding 
market  in  the  postwar  period. 


Edward  Koi.ker 

“We  must  tell  the  manufacturer, 
before  he  makes  his  product,  what 
we  need  .  . 

Retailing  Floorcovorings  Postwar 

Edward  Koi.ker, 

M a uager,  I' I oo rcox’erings 
Departments, 

R.  H.  Mncy  ir  Co.,  Inc. 

riie  growth  of  our  business  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  number  of 
customers  we  serve.  I'oo  frequent¬ 
ly  we  indulge  in  this  kind  of  think¬ 
ing:  “I  have  a  business  of  S500,000, 
an  average  salescheck  of  310.  If  I 
could  raise  my  salescheck  to  312  by 
eliminating  certain  lower  priced 
lines,  I  could  afford  to  lose  some  of 
these  lower  class  customers  and  still 
show  an  increase  in  business,  and 
possibly  profit  by  cutting  down  ex¬ 
penses.”  It  wasn’t  that  kind  of 
thinking  that  built  the  organiza¬ 
tions  with  which  we  are  associated. 

l.ew  Hahn  pointed  out  recently 
that  some  of  us  have  found  it  so 
easy  to  sell  a  319  carpet  in  this 
period  where  we  used  to  have  (]uite 
a  fight  to  sell  a  3b  carpet,  that  we’re 
beginning  to  hope  that  the  business 
in  the  future  will  be  done  only  on 
high  priced  goods.  I  don’t  look 
forward  to  that  at  all.  I  certainly 
hope  the  manufacturers  are  not 
thinking  along  those  lines. 

Considering  our  position  as  mid- 
tlleman  between  consumer  and  pro- 


tlucer,  I  think  we  should  work  in 
much  closer  ccKjperation  with  out 
manufacturers.  U'e,  who  are  most 
keenly  aware  of  our  markets,  must 
tell  the  manufacturer,  before  he 
makes  his  product,  w'hat  we  need. 
In  the  past  we  waited  until  the 
opening  to  see  the  new  Imes  and 
then  made  Ix'ts  with  each  other  as 
to  when  certain  “dogs”  would  be 
listed  as  “drops”  later  in  the  season. 
That’s  the  kind  of  thing  that  does 
nobody  any  giKxl.  I  think,  um),  it  is 
our  business  to  keep  calling  to  their 
attention  their  duty  to  themselves 
and  to  us  to  manufacture  more  of 
the  gcKxls  we  used  to  import  in  such 
(piantities  before  the  war.  These 
manufacturers  should  recognize  the 
opportunity  to  recapture  a  market 
which  had  slipped  away  from  them. 
Sales  of  imports  represented  con- 
sideiable  yardage  which  they  do 
not  seem  to  consider  in  surveys. 

.\s  to  our  own  plans  as  retailers— 
each  of  us  is  xvell  enough  aware  of 
his  owtt  merchandising  problems. 
M  Macys  we  are  doing  a  great  deal 
of  thinking  along  organizational 
lines  as  well.  The  most  tangible 
plan  we  have  to  date  concerns  the 
lebuilding  of  our  sales,  xvorkrcxmi 
and  warehouse  staffs,  and  our  stock 
(ontrols. 

In  the  next  three  months  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  send  all  large-rug  salesmen 
through  one  of  the  largest  mills. 
This  experience  will  be  supple- 
mettled  with  whatever  plans  the 
NRDCi.A  develops  in  cooperation 
with  the  Carpet  Institute.  .\nd  we 
intend  to  see  to  it  that  we  xvork 
constantly  at  making  our  salespeo¬ 
ple  experts  in  their  fiekl,  aware  of 
every  new  development. 

This  would  be  a  good  time  to 
(heck  sKxk  control  metluxls.  It  has 
been  our  experience  at  Macy’s  that 
we  can  teduce  markdowns  on  rem¬ 
nants  and  eliminate  costly  mistakes 
l)\  keeping  control  of  every  piece  of 
goods  atid  by  instructing  the  work¬ 
room  specifically  on  what  and  how 
to  cut.  Tor  more  details  I  suggest 
you  consult  your  resources.  They 
will  probably  tell  you  that  their 
profit  or  loss  at  the  end  of  the  year 
depends  on  their  cutting  operation. 
To  those  who  are  concerned  with 
tltc  encroachment  of  small  compe¬ 
tition  I  need  only  point  out  that  it 
is  just  by  cutting  corners  very  sharp 
that  they  do  the  job  they  do. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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ern  and  exi'Iusi ve  Mohuv>  k  features  as 


2irit  Widsr  stock  plan— moro  volumo 


Hrifk  Fowor  morkdowns— highor  profits 


iquitoblo  distribution  of  today's 
limitod  volumo 


Hundreds  of  new  retailers  have  chosen  the 


Mohawk  Trail 


America’s  number  one 


express  highway  to  quicker  carpet  profit 


Eightv-six  strateeicallv  located  Mohawk  Uii 


trihulors  offer  a  super-service  along  this  path  of 


minimum  sales  resistance.  If  vou  aren't  on  thii 


way.  better  investigate  it  today  and  join  the 


)  of  carpet  retailers  going  places  with  Mohawk 


*/,i*re  nil  CnriM't  Milh,  Mnhmrk  is  tnilnij 
on  iriir  proiliirlion  hut  Moliiiiric  iiiiikes 
a  point  o/  fair  shores  forall  ilisirihutors. 

MERCHANDISE  THE  ' 
FIVE  POINT  STAR  WAY 
-THE  MOHAWK  WAY! 


MOHAWK 

The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 


"FOR  HIGH  ACHIEVEMBtT 


I  WAR  PRODUCTION" 


MOHAWK  Products  and  Service  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest 
Distributing  Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 


THen  an  ao  meniant/ning  mis' 
o»  i*e  73^/1/ 
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24  to  48  hour  dolivory 
items* 


H  ilTrito  5--I1.  D.  T.,y?or  Co. 

Nfw  York  City  l« — <  ntckoil  A  Btis*.  Inc. 
N«*w  York  City  16 — Lack  Cjirt'ct  <  «»..  Inc. 
Rt)r>'rsl4*r  4~-f 'olunibia  Distr-tii'lors.  Inc. 
.Svrrx'use  16— CoUimhia  Di«t-ii>tii<>r«.  Inc. 
CticM  4— Columttia  Distrib  iturw.  luc. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

GoldHlxjix^-AliiMiii'F.rwin  Co. 

Charlotte  l^Alh!*oii*KrAvin  Co. 

Hitfli  Point— AllistiifKrw  in  Co. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  2— Rpn.*ird  Linoleum  A  Rue  Co. 

Cleveland  15—1  ott  &  Geckler 

Coluintms  15^— Renanl  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  I— Pea«lee>Ga’jll>ert  Corp. 
Oklahoma  City  2— Kenard  Lino.  &  Rug  Co. 

OREGON 

Portlami  MarshalLWella  Co. 

Portland  Vlurrav  B.  Marsh  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown— Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

Erie— H.  D.  Taylor  Co. 

Harrisburg'— <'olumbia  .loiibing  Co. 
Philadelphia  6  Butler  Bros. 

Philadelphia  7 — S.  Wolf  it  Sons 
Pittsburgh  22— Felix  Half  4c  Bro.,  Inc. 
Pittsburgh  22^— Geo.  Wehn  St  Co. 
Resiling— Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 
Scranton—^olumbia  Jobbing  Co. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  3 — Colman  Levin  Cn. 


ALABAMA 

‘muiu'iiain  .‘1 — Itcnard  Lino.  4c  Rug  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

R  Aiiueii-s  t  4  —  Btitlor  Bros, 
s  Ai.ge  es — Murray  H.  Marsh  Co. 

I.  Fninc.sro  1!» — Butler  Hrtts. 

.•  Kranr;MN^— Murray  B.  Marwb  Ct» 

COLORADO 

tiver  2 — Itenartl  1  inoleutn  St  Rug  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

■w  Haven  1  1 — (.ulman  Levin  Co. 

FLORIDA 

rkvoiiv  lie  Peaslee^CiaullHTt  Corp. 
laini  30— Irving  Distributors.  Inc. 

■ami  27 - PeasU^i-r.aullH  ri  <  orp. 

iiii;ia  I — PeasU'i-GauilK  i  i  l  ..rp. 

GEORGIA 

lanta  3 — l\'aKlee*Gaulhert  Corp. 

ILLINOIS 

or:  go  8 — G.atMnaii  Bros. 

nr;  v;o  54 - NeuilHKder  4c  Co. 

i  t  ago  .Y4 — Kenard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

INDIANA 

lanwviMe  |o— .Small  4i  Schelosky  Co. 
•diaiiaiHJiis  4— Keiiant  Linoleum  St  Rug  Co. 
leiiinond— The  Adam  H.  Biirtel  Co..  Inc. 

IOWA 

I'k  .Montes  14— Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

>  H  Monies  8 — SclimlU  A  Henry  Mfg. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville - Atlisun-Erwiii  Co. 

TENNESSEE 

(•|utHaiiiN.ga  h — J.  .1  Haines 

Knoxville  H - J.  J.  Haines 

Memphis  3^— -Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

TEXAS 

Dallas  1^— Peaslee-Gaiilltert  Corp. 

Dallas  1— Remirtl  l.inoleani  A  Kng  Co. 

FI  Pa.so— El  Paso  Wholesale  C'ari>et  A 
Furniture  Co..  Inc. 

Hotiston  1— Pe.-islee-Gnulbert  Corp. 
Hoti.ston  2^Kenant  l.iiioleum  A  Kng  Co. 
San  Antonio  6— PeuMlee>Gau3M  r.  i  on*. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  rity-^^Murray  R.  Marsh  Co. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk — J.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 

Richmond— J.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle  14 — Marshall-Wells  Co. 

Seattle  1^— .Murray  B.  .Marsh  ('o. 

Spokane — Marshall-Wells  ('o. 

Spokane  8— Murray  B.  .Marsh  Co. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  2 1— <tuchne-.Morris-rampbeIl  Co. 
Huntington  7 — W’atls.  Ritter  A  Co. 
Parkersburg — Guthrie-Murns-Canipltelt  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee  3 — .Nvidhoefer  A  Co. 


MINNESOTA 

Miniieaitulis  3— Hutb'r  Bros. 

Minneapolis  5— Lasher  CarjKd  A  Litio.  Co. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas  City  »— Renan!  Lino.  A  Rug  Co. 
St.  Louis  3 — Kenard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

NEBRASKA 

Omaha  1— Orchard  A  Wilhelm  Co. 

NEW  YORK 

Bingh.'imton — L'olumbia  Jobbing  Co* 
Bullalu  3 — l.ott  A  Geckler 


KENTUCKY 

loniHvillc  2 — Otis  Hidden  Co..  Inc. 
Louisville  1— Peaslee-(4ault>ert  Corp. 

LOUISIANA 

MonrtK- — Monroe  Hanlware  Co. 

New  Orleans  13'^— Kenard  Lino.  A  Rug  Co. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  3 — Butler  Bros. 

Baltimore  1 — J.  J.  Haines  A  Co. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit — Puhl  .Stins  Co. 
l>etrnit  26— Lott  A  Geckler 
Grand  Rapids  2 — Lott  A  Geckler 


MASSACHUSnTS 

Boston  14— 1  ulman  Levin  Co. 

IV>sh*n  10 - IVesoolt  A  Co. 

SpringAeld  4^— C'olmun  Levin  Co.  • 


I 


Discussion 

SiDNKY  McMahon  (Outlet  Co., 
I*rovidcnce) :  .\s  part  of  training 
fl(M)rcovering  salesmen,  I  suggest 
titat  the  buyer  see  to  it  that  the 
salesman  has  the  right  tl(M>reover- 
ings  in  his  own  home.  Decorator 
advice  and  other  incentives  can  be 
used  to  influence  the  salesman  to 
start  with  his  own  floorcovering  .  .  . 
What  should  the  manufacturer  do 
to  help  the  retailer?  He  should 
select  dealers  who,  in  his  opinion, 
will  give  clean  and  honest  promo¬ 
tions  of  lines  and  as  far  as  possible 
maintain  a  regulated  retail  price 
on  his  merchandise.  He  should 
gi\e  the  dealers  information  for 
customers  even  to  the  point  of  at¬ 
taching  to  each  rug  and  roll  infor¬ 
mation  on  its  design,  color,  etc. 

Mr.  Kolker:  Suggestions  about 
all  the  helps  manufacturers  should 
gi\e  us  can  go  too  far.  I  think  we’ve 
been  a  little  too  much  inclined  to 
ask  to  have  the  umbrella  held  over 
us.  We  criticize  Washington  for  pa¬ 
ternalism;  it  isn’t  consistent  to  look 
lor  that  very  kind  of  help  from 
manufacturers. 

The  aids  we  seek  from  a  manu¬ 
facturer  should  be  very  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  lest  we  find  our¬ 
selves  asking  the  manufacturer  in 
effect  to  do  the  selling  job  which 
we  are  the  people  to  do. 

John  Garabedian  (John  H.  Pray 
R:  Sons  Co.,  Boston)  :  I  think  we 
miss  one  point,  I'he  buyer,  as  far 
as  I  know,  only  carries  out  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  top  management.  If  top 
management  decides  on  price  mer¬ 
chandising  for  floorcoverings,  the 
buyer  alone  can’t  change  the  poli¬ 
cy— nor  is  it  his  job  alone  to  con- 
si  nee  management.  When  pt)licies 
are  set  he  would  probably  lose  his 
job  if  he  failed  to  carry  them  out. 
-Manufacturers  should  try  to  sell 
top  management  on  the  j)lans  that 
have  been  outlined  here. 

Why  don’t  manufacturers  cut 
out  crazy  lists  of  costs?  They  might 
attempt  to  set  up  two  prices— a  con¬ 
trol  price  and  a  cutoff  price.  You 
have  to  be  a  statistician  to  get 
through  many  price  lists  today  and 
understand  them. 

E.  El-ston  (Gimbel  Bros.,  Phila¬ 
delphia)  :  I  recommend  that  we 
shoidd  make  the  selling  of  Htxtrcov- 
ei  ings  a  profession.  Make  it  worth 
while  to  get  gtK)d  people;  trv  to 
convince  management  not  to  trans- 


ler  salespeople  to  us  from  other  de¬ 
partments  but  give  us  topnotch 
people  who  can  become  specialists 
in  their  field.  I  believe  training 
is  the  buyer’s  responsibilits ;  and 
that  now  is  the  time  to  train  the 
buyers  to  teach.  Ihe  assistant 
should  be  trained  to  teach  uk). 

H.  r.  .\nuers().\  (Paine  Furni¬ 
ture  Go.,  Boston)  :  1  don't  believe 
there  are  many  buyers  equipped  to 
liecome  teachers  to  guide  their 
salesmen.  I  believe  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  bring  in  experts  to 
talk  to  our  groups  in  two-  or  three- 
day  clinics. 

As  to  selling  people  the  idea  of 
buying  new  lloorcoverings  on  a 
style  basis  before  the  old  ones  are 
worn  out,  that  is  a  job  best  done, 
as  it  has  been  clone  by  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry,  by  smart  national 
advertising. 

.\.  P.  Tasks  (.Vbraham  &  Straus, 
New  York)  :  The  training  program 
for  salespeople  is  probably  the  most 
urgent  thing.  But  to  get  the- organ¬ 
ization,  however  well-trained,  func¬ 
tioning  properly,  we  must  build  up 
consumer  readiness  to  accept  our 
product.  I'his  can  be  done  if  man¬ 
agement  will  allow  us  to  advertise 
institutionally,  and  if  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  make  a  ccMsrdinated  effort 
as  other  industries  have  done. 

O.  Black  (L.  Bamberger  & 
i'.o.,  Newark,  N.  J.)  ;  .V  method 
of  selecting  salespeople  that  we 
have  found  successful  is  to  get  out¬ 
standing  people  from  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  then  train  them.  We 
expect  to  continue  this  method  of 
selection  and  hope  to  improve 
training  with  the  helps  now  being 
planned  bv  the  industry  and 
NRDGA. 

I'raining  must  be  followed  up  to 
be  successful.  One  way  might  be  to 
organize  in  each  city  groups  of 
jjrofessional  floorcoserings  sales¬ 
men  who  woidtl  meet  regidarly  and 
hear  speakers  who  would  keep  them 
up  to  date  on  new  deselopments. 

The  advertising  problem  is  this; 
you  can’t  meet  aggressive  price 
competition  with  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  might  be  possible  to 
get  store  executives  together  in 
each  of  the  larger  cities  to  see  if 
they  couldn’t  come  to  some  agree¬ 
ment  about  the  kind  of  advertising 
that  will  increase  sales  over  a  long 
periml.  Perhaps  by  the  time  floor- 
coverings  are  plentiful  again  we 


ma\  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of 
not  emphasizing  price. 

•Max  Lester  (Ludwig  Baumann, 
New  York)  :  It  is  unfortunate  that 
flot)rcoverings  cannot  be  advertised 
in  color.  Perhaps  manufacturers 
could  cooperate  to  make  up  a  com¬ 
posite  color  catalogue  of  their  new 
goods  in  color  to  be  purchased  by 
stores  and  mailed  to  customers. 
The  c<M)perative  idea  ties  in  with 
a  pet  theory  of  mine,  that  every 
year  the  manufacturers  should  run 
a  style  show  in  the  large  cities,  the 
way  automobile  and  motorboat 
manufacturers  do.  The  selling  suc¬ 
cess  the  automobile  industry  has 
had  is  certainly  partly  due  to  the 
automobile  shows— if  it  were  left  to 
every  small  distributor  to  advertise 
and  promote  new  models  I  am  sure 
the  sales  of  cars  woiddn’t  be  any¬ 
where  near  what  it  has  lx.‘en. 

The  (arpet  industry  for  years  has 
made  a  conglomeration  of  grades, 
both  plain  and  ligured.  I  suggest 
that  they  eliminate  the  four  and 
two-third  .Y.xminster  grade,  so  as 
not  to  have  two  rugs  so  close  togeth- 
ei  in  weave  and  price.  .\nd  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  have  sec¬ 
onds  and  imperfect  goods  clearly 
marked  by  the  industry. 

.V  point  about  bordered  rugs: 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
them;  et  eryone  doesn’t  want  broad- 
loom.  But  oversize  bordered  rugs 
have  tiot  yet  beeti  priced  propor- 
tiotiatelv  to  the  9  x  12’s.  If  they 
iliilti’t  command  the  excess  premi¬ 
um  they  do  in  contrast  with  broad- 
loom  I  think  more  septare  yards 
of  them  would  be  sold. 

ARCO  FlNUI  KLtAN  (.\.  &  M.  Ka- 
ragheusian)  :  Store  publicity  di¬ 
rectors  should  know  more  about 
the  carpet  market.  One  buyer  says: 
“The  publicity  director  allows  me 
2.000  lines  for  an  ad;  insists  on  off- 
price  or  pn)motional  copy.  He 
doesti't  appear  to  realize  the  per¬ 
petual  hypodermic  method  builds 
nothing.  In  the  summer  the  pub- 
licitv  man  encourages  no  advertis¬ 
ing  activitv;  vet  on  a  summer  event 
when  I  went  ahead  and  did  as  I 
wanted  to  I  sold  Sa.OOO  instead  of 
the  previous  summer  event's 
S2,000.’’  Fhe  .\MC  has  just 
brought  its  publicity  directors  to 
a  meeting  with  carpet  industry 
spokesmen.  More  such  meetings, 
possible  including  store  buyers, 
might  be  arranged. 
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still  taking 
from  the  K^eneral 


Today,  more  than  ever,  all  of  us  in  the  Textile 
Industry  must  be  good  "soldiers.”  That  is  why 
more  Pepperell  Fabrics  than  ever  before  are  being 
manufactured  for  war  and  relief  purposes.  That 
is  why  fewer  Pepperell  Sheets  will  be  available 
this  spring. 

Popular  Conservation  Program 

At  the  same  time  we  realize  our  obligation  to  our 
wholesale  and  retail  trades.  As  a  result,  we  are 
urging  upon  the  public  a  domestic  program  of 
conservation. 

In  addition  to  the  conservation  messages  in 
Pepperell’s  consumer  advertising,  which  is  reach¬ 
ing  16,000,000  housewives  from 


coast  to  coast,  Pepperell  offers  two  important 
features: 

!•  The  4-reel  sound  film,  "A  Gift  to  the  General,"  which 
has  been  enjoyed  without  charge  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  at  school,  college  and  club  showings  and  which 
will  continue  to  tell  thousands  why  conserving  tex¬ 
tiles  is  so  essential. 

2»The  28-page  booklet,  "Sheets  and  Blankets— How  to 
Buy  and  Conserve  Them,”  which  is  offered  free  in 
Pepperell  consumer  advertising  and  is  now  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes. 

All  this  is  designed  to  explain  to  your  customers 
why  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  fulfill  their  de¬ 
mands.  It  will  stand  you  in  good  stead  when  the 


peace  comes!  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


PEPPERELL  SHEETS 


Lady  Pepperell  2^  Duchess  2^  Countess  2^  Abbotsford 
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Merehandi^ing  Fabrics 


MERC^HANDISE  men  and 
buytrs  attending  the  piece 
goods  session  showed  little 
inclination  to  congratulate  them* 
selves  on  the  departmental  results 
they  have  achieved  during  the  war 
years.  They  expressed  so  many 
fears  about  the  future  that  Eheo- 
dore  Felner  of  Macy’s  finally 
warned  them: 

‘AVe  are  burying  the  fabrics 
business  again.  That’s  what  was 
wrong  with  the  business  for  ten 
years.  As  sure  as  you’re  sitting 
here,  if  you  stick  to  that  negative 
attitude  you’ll  be  back  where  you 
were  in  the  30’s.” 

Carl  Metzger  of  .\rkwright,  Inc. 
added:  “We’ve  learned  more  in  the 
past  three  years  about  what  can  be 
done  in  fabrics  than  we  learned  in 
25  years  before.  Let’s  capitalize  on 
what  we’ve  learned.” 

Chairman  of  the  session  was 
James  Gelbtrunk,  Divisional  .Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  of  Gimbel's,  New 
York.  discussion  panel,  which 
coped  for  over  an  hour  with  rapid- 
fire  questions,  chiefly  on  the  supply 
situation,  consisted  of:  Carl  Metz¬ 
ger,  .\rkwright,  Inc.;  David  Gor¬ 
don,  Krau.ss  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Or¬ 
leans;  Miss  Curry,  Stewart  & 
Co.,  Baltimore;  Joseph  Epstein, 
.\brahain  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  .M.  Shamrock,  Halle 
Bros.,  Felix  .McGowan,  Forstinann 
Woolen  Mills;  W.  J.  Boyle,  .McCall 
Corp.;  Herbert  Bennington,  Sim¬ 
plicity  Pattern  Co.;  and  Benjamin 
Jacob,  .Marvlo  Fabrics. 

Management's  View  of  Fabrics 

B.  R.  Gordon, 

General  Merchandise  Manager, 
Rich’s  Inc.,  .Atlanta 

In  my  opinion,  the  postwar  out¬ 
look  for  the  fabric  department  is 
not  promising.  Its  share  of  total 
store  \oluine  has  been  shrinking 
steadily  since  1929.  Fabric  sales 
began  to  climb  with  the  fear  of 
scarcities  in  1941,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  riding  the  crest  of 
the  wave  ever  since.  When  public 
buying  habits  return  to  normal 
with  the  end  of  the  war,  it  is  my 


opinion  that  there  wdl  l.e  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  constanth  ile- 
dining  sales  volume. 

The  fabric  department’s  i)usiness 
is  based  on  home  sewing.  It  claims 
for  home  sewing  the  following  atl- 
vantages:  economy,  individualized 
fit,  individualized  style,  hobby  in¬ 
terest.  Fhe  postwar  improvements 
in  technique  and  styling  that  will 
be  applied  to  reaily-to-wear  tnass 
productioti  will  reduce  these  ad¬ 
vantages.  .\s  a  hobby,  home  sewing 
will  receive  competitioti  fntm  a 
growing  list  of  activities  and  sports. 

Fhe  fabric  division  certainly  has 
a  fighting  chance  for  life.  But  an 
aggressive  and  imaginative  chatige 
of  methods  is  necessary. 

First,  fabric  presentatioti  retpiires 
change.  Departmctits  stilf  presetti 
a  sea  of  tables  atid  bolts  as  they  did 
30  or  40  vears  ago.  They  shoitld 
be  cotnpletely  re-desigtied.  Possi¬ 
bilities  are:  (I)  Removal  of  bolts 
cotnpletely  from  the  sellitig  door, 
and  presentatioti  of  all  merchan¬ 
dise  by  samples.  (2)  Grouping  til 
merchandise  bv  classilicatiotis  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  used  in  ready-to-wear- 
sports,  evening,  tlayiime  fabrics; 
fabrics  for  larger  wtimen’s  clothes; 
fabrics  for  jimior  wear,  etc.  Fhere 
should  be  proper  color  groupitig 
to  simplify  selection. 

Second,  the  merchatulising  set¬ 
up  of  the  department  requires 
change.  It  should  he  broken  down 
itito  specialized  units.  Fhere  should 
be  proper  platming  of  \olume  atid 
purchases  for  each  imit,  and  wher¬ 
ever  possible  a  head  of  stock 
should  be  assigned  to  the  super¬ 
vision  of  each  unit. 

.\  fashioti  cotiception  of  the  lal)- 
ric  divisioti  must  In:  developed  at 
every  price  bracket.  Fhe  reatly-to- 
wear  buyer  leartied  lotig  ago  to 
give  first  consideration  to  the  style 
and  pattern  of  a  garment.  Simi¬ 
larly,  the  fabric  liuyer  must  learn 
to  think  -in  terms  of  the  fashion 
value  of  every  fabric. 

The  buying  schedule  must  be  set 
up  to  insure  a  constant  How  of  new 
merchandise.  This  is  part  of  a 
fashion  operation.  Frequent  mar¬ 
ket  trips  and  a  constant  open  to 


i.uy  position,  achievetL.by  clean, 
well  balancetl  and  closely  controlled 
stocks,  are  necessary.  A  planned 
basic  stock  of  both  staples  and  non¬ 
staples  must  be  kept  properly  bal- 
lanced  at  all  times. 

Third,  customer  service  retjuires 
change.  .Selling  technique  in  the 
department  is  in  need  of  rejuven¬ 
ation.  For  the  customer,  every 
device  that  will  help  teach  her  to 
convert  fabrics  into  finished  arti¬ 
cles  should  be  used— sewing  classes, 
movies,  demonstrations,  lectures. 

Fourth,  merchandise  standards 
must  be  raised.  .\n  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  maintaining  dollar  volume 
is  the  building  of  sales  in  higher 
price  lines.  There  should  be  a 
greater  public  consciousness  of 
fabric  brands.  Fabric  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  doing  splendid  work.  The 
retailer  must  carry  his  share  of  the 
load  and  promote  brand  and  cloth 
identifications. 

Buyer's  View  of  Fabrics 

ThKOIK)RK  I.  Fklner, 

Department  .Manager, 

R.  H.  .Macy  ir  Co.,  Inc. 

The  price-emphasizing  type  of 
operation  typical  of  the  average 
fabric  department  in  the  30’s  must 
not  return.  The  buyer  should  de¬ 
cide  carefully  orr  his  proper  sources; 
have  a  delinite  opinion  on  the  kind 
of  merchandise  he  will  carry  and 
stick  to  it  in  his  buying:  be  inter¬ 
ested  mainly  in  regular  price  mer¬ 
chandise.  .\ny  person  can  buy 
close-outs;  only  skilled  l)uyers  can 
select  merchandise. 

The  buyer  must  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  training  salespeople  in 
fabric:  developmetits,  colors  and 
fashions.  He  should  schedule  talks 
for  salesjH-ople  by  fabric  manufac- 
itirers,  yarn  representatives,  pattern 
stylists.  He  must  remember  that 
fabrics  are  a  fashion  department. 

.\tls  should  stress  fashion;  so 
should  publicity  and  windows. 
Fashion  shows  should  be  given 
regularly,  each  on  a  definite  theme. 
Displays  in  the  department  should 
be  fashion-right.  The  buyer  must 
insist  on  new  forms  and  display 
fixtures,  and  refuse  to  accept  shop- 
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worn  manikins  assigned  to  him 
after  ready-to-wear  has  diseartfed 
them.  At  Maey's  we  have  found 
that  interesting  displays  witli  a 
story  very  often  sell  more  merclian- 
dise  titan  a  newspaper  ad. 

Cooperation  from  the  pattern  in¬ 
dustry  is  important.  But  the  buyer 
should  not  expect  the  pattern  com¬ 
pany  to  grind  out  promotions  lor 
him.  If  he  has  an  idea  of  his  own 
the  pattern  company  will  develop 
something  better  suited  to  his  de¬ 
partment  and  type  of  customer 
than  the  “canned”  |)romotion  that 
goes  all  over  the  country. 

Many  new  developments  are  just 
ahead  in  fabrics,  and  in  yarn  and 
textile  finishes.  The  wide-awake 
buyer  should  keep  informed  «)f 
them.  He  will  be  in  a  position  to 
promote  new  fabric  ideas  before 
his  ready-to-wear  competition, 
whose  buyers  cannot  possibly  be  as 
well  informed  about  fabrics. 

Manufacture's  Viaw  of  Fabrics 

|.  E.  Spears, 

Vice-President, 

.\t<illins()n  luihrics  Corfj. 

In  planning  the  sources  of  siij)- 
ply  on  which  he  intends  to  rely  in 
the  future,  the  piece  goods  mer¬ 
chandiser  should  give  some  thought 
to  the  current  tendency  to  vertical 
integration.  I  do  not  condemn 
any  mill  which  decides  to  convert 
and  distribute  its  own  merchandise 
under  today’s  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  the  widest  possible  distribu¬ 
tion  of  fabrics  should  be  onr  ulti¬ 
mate  aim.  Vertically  integrated 
organi/ations  are  severely  handi¬ 
capped  in  this  regard,  in  spite  of 
the  efficiency  developeil  in  the 
handling  of  market  staples.  The 
strength  of  the  good  converter  has 
come  from  the  closeness  of  his  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  retailers  all  over 
the  country.  He  is  able  to  reflect 
consumer  desires  and  store  needs 
rapidly  and  elfectively. 

\  ertical  integration  is  not  alone 
the  monopoly  of  the  mills.  Mass 
buying  by  gigantic  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  has  the  same  effect.  Concen¬ 
trated  purchasing,  like  concentrat¬ 
ed  selling,  tends  to  curtail  the  se¬ 
lectivity  on  which  widespread  dis¬ 
tribution  of  fashion  items  must  by 
definition  be  based. 

*  «  « 

For  many  years  many  of  you 
have  been  relying  on  Mallinson  to 
supply  vou  with  \Vill-o-\Visp,  Beld- 


J.  K.  .Spears 

“Miillinson’s  is  not  going  to  buy  any 
mills  to  make  multifiliimenis  .  . 


mg,  with  Swango.  ami  .Skinner 
with  their  No.  Sf77  crepe.  We  all 
had  the  same  source  of  supply  lor 
this  midtifilament.  In  November, 
that  source  »)l  supply  decided  to 
(onvert  all  its  underwear  goods  lor 
the  inulerweai  trade,  ami  withdrew 
it  fn»m  all  converters.  .So  that  all 
of  you  who  have  been  using  these 
cloths  will  soon  find  your  shelves 
bare  of  them. 

N.at  .\ppi.EBAt:M  (.National  Dej)t. 
Stores)  ;  What  prospect  has  the 
piece  goods  department  for  getting 
the  multifilament  crepe  from  some 
other  source,  or  what  are  the  plans 
of  the  converters  who  handle  that 
type  of  doth?  The  underwear  con¬ 
verters.  we  understand,  are  getting 
together  and  biiving  into  mills,  and 
the  mills  will  make  that  cloth  lor 
them.  We  are  now  shut  off  from 
our  three  important  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply.  We  have  established  a  follow¬ 
ing  for  that  partiiular  cloth.  What 
:ire  we  going  to  do? 

.Mr.  Spears:  .Mallinson's  is  not 
going  to  buy  anv  mills  to  make  the 
cloth.  W'v  are  going  to  do  without 
it,  and  our  customers  are  going  to 
have  to  do  without  it. 

.Mr.  Dot  (uiertv  (C.  K.  Whitner, 
Reading,  Pa.)  :  In  \  iew  of  this  situ¬ 
ation  would  you  sav  a  vertical  set- 
u|)  on  such  a  mat  ket  sia})le  as  mul¬ 
tifilament  is  desirable? 

.Mr.  Spears:  Obviously,  there  are 
efficiencies  develo|)ed  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  staples  by  a  vertical  set¬ 
up.  But  what  is  a  market  staple? 
.\  staple  today  is  a  “dog  ”  tomorrow. 
When  a  so-called  staple  is  losing 
its  position  and  should  be  replaced 
the  vertical  organization  can’t  react 
quickly.  Before  another  staple  has 
been  developed  to  replace  it  some 
other  mill  may  have  gotten  the 
market. 


Quostions 

Dne  lo  re^'ision  in  .\f-127,  certain 
fabrics  will  non)  cost  us  less  than 
they  did.  How  shall  we  price  thenit 

.Mr.  Keener:  You  should  pass 
that  saving  on  to  the  customer,  as 
fat  as  price  lining  and  margin 
permit. 

.Mr.  CiEEBTRUNK;  If  we  take  the 
initiative  on  adjusting  prices,  we 
will  not  have  as  much  trouble  later 
on  as  we  might  otherwise  have. 

Has  the  increase  in  pattern  sales 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  piece 
goods  sales,  or  are  people  buying 
goods  and  not  using  them?  If 
women  are  fust  accumulating 
lengths  of  goods  it  might  hax'e  an 
unfax'orahle  effect  on  demand  later 
on  when  goods  get  a  little  bit  freer. 

Herbi  Ri  Benmnoton  (.Simplicity 
Pattern  C.o.) :  We  can’t  answer  that 
exact Iv  bevause  we  don’t  know 
how  much  piece  goods  results  re- 
llet  t  a  rise  in  average  sales  check. 
In  patterns  we  do  know'  that  there 
has  been  an  actual  increase  in  the 
number  ol  people  buying  them. 
.\verage  pattern  sales  for  1940,  1941 
and  1942  were  46,000,000.  The  fig¬ 
ure  ill  1942  was  .54,000,000  and  in 
191.'!,  70.000.000.  The  best  estimate 
lor  1914  would  be  about  90,000,000. 

.Mr.  (iEi-BiRtiNK:  In  the  first  six 
inonths  of  the  war  patterns  didn’t 
get  the  percentage  of  increase  that 
labrics  got.  Btit  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half  or  two  years  our  pattern 
increase  is  within  two  or  three  per 
cent  ol  the  fabric  increase. 

.Mr.  .\ppEEBAt!M:  .Apparently 
p'eople  are  buying  the  goods  then 
and  making  them  up.  not  hoarding 
them. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing 
trend  to  promote  and  feature  na¬ 
tionally  adx’ertised  brands.  fVould 
it  be  adx'isable  for  a  department  to 
build  a  separate  section  or  shop 
for  fine  lines  and  nationally  ad- 
x'ertised  lines? 

Mr.  Goi.nsMiiH  (Gimbel  Bros., 
New  York)  :  I  believe  that  the  fab¬ 
ric  department  of  the  future  will 
jirobably  be  one  of  separate  shops. 
Certain  good  manufacturers’  names 
are  worthy  of  separate  shops. 

.Mr.  Keener:  I  think  you  can  do 
the  national  brand  promotion  by 
jjroper  displays  and  newspaper  ads. 
I  don’t  see  the  necessity  of  putting 
in  shops. 
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TRIMMINGS 


National  Sew  and  Save  Week 

FEBRUARY  17-24 


AMER1C.\N 

VISCOSE 

CORPORATION 


This  year,  build  permanent  prestige  and  leadership  for  your 
fabric,  pattern  and  notion  departments  by  promoting  qual¬ 
ity  brands.  These  famous  names  can  help  you  maintain 
yoiu-  important  Number  1  position  for  years  to  come. 

Last  call!  Are  you  ready  with  plans  for  sewing  events,  win¬ 
dows,  counters,  advertising  and  publicity  for  National  Sew 
and  Save  Week? 

Behind  you  is  nation-wide  publicity.  Radio  programs,  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  are  featuring  sewing  for  better  style 
and  quality  at  less  cost,  and  stressing  the  urgent  need  for 
home  sewing. 

BOND  PRIZES  I  Window  Display  Contest 
during  National  Sew  and  Save  Week 

Generous  Bond  Awards  will  be  made  to  the  display  men  or  girls 
installing  the  best  “Sew  and  Save”  windows  featuring  jointly 
fabrics,  patterns  and  notions,  selling  the  theme  of  the  project. 
Priies  are  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Larger  Store  Group,  1st 
prize,  SlOO  Bond;  2nd  prize,  $50  Bond;  three  3rd  prizes,  $25 
Bond  each.  (2)  Smaller  Store  Group,  1st  prize,  $100  Bond;  2nd 
prize,  $50  Bond;  three  3rd  prizes,  $25  Bond  each. 

In  addition,  $2.50  each  will  be  paid  for  each  5x7  (or  larger) 
photograph  of  different  displays  submitted.  None  smaller  will 
be  entered  in  the  contest. 

Write  for  Contest  details. 

Nitieiul  Stw  ind  $»•  Week  Ik  breyfkt  to  you  ky  the  tollowinf  soonsocs: 
AiviiictPatttniCt.,  Inc.  1.  A  P.  Cuts  Thraads  The  Narrow  Fakric  Cmim<V 

Tht  Aaarican  Thraad  Comuny  Cata.  Hall,  Man  Caapany  S.  Natkan  t  Su 

Anarican  Viscau  Carparatiu  Dritz-Trauni  Canpany,  Inc.  Simplicity  Pattern  Ca.,  Inc. 

BaWinf  Htmlnway  CartiuUi  Ca.  DnBarty  Pattarn  Ca.  Slide  Fasteners,  Inc. 

B.  Blumenthal  A  Ce.,  Inc.  HeHyweed  Pattarn  Serviu  Vetne  Pattarn  Sanies 

Betany  Wsisted  Mills  L.  A  E.  Levy  The  Warm  FaatherbeM  Ca.. 

The  Bnttarick  Cempany,  Inc.  Lily  Mills  Campany  Weil  A  Scheenteld  Fabrics,  Inc. 

Clark's  0.  N.  T.  Threads  McCall  Carperatiu  Wm.  E.  Wrl|ht  A  Sans  Ce. 


COlUGll' 
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Merchandising  Fashion 


No  ({ueslinn  «>t  Paris  versus 
New  York  as  the  sole  in¬ 
spiration  lor  fashion  design 
in  America  was  raised  at  the  ses-' 
sion  of  the  Ready-to-\Vear  Gntup. 
The  question  was,  rather,  how  best 
to  use  and  promote  the  talents  of 
both  groups  of  designers.  The  only 
point  which  provoked  discussion 
was  Herbert  .Sondheim’s  proposal 
to  resolve  the  dilemma  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  two  major  Paris 
showings  occur  just  after  .American 
manufacturers  have  completed  their 
seasonal  output.  Mr.  Sondheim 
believed  that  (1)  .American  manu¬ 
facturers  should  stop  trying  to  put 
together  last-minute  collections  in¬ 
spired  by  Paris,  and  (2)  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  fashion  press  should  postpone 
any  elaborate  coverage  of  the  Paris 
showings  until  the  current  retail 
selling  season  had  ended.  WMth 
this  second  suggestion  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  present  wholeheartedly  dis¬ 
agreed. 

J.  Herbert  Hunter,  retiring 
chairman  of  the  Ready-to-\\'ear 
Group,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Edward  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  was  chairman  of  the  session. 

N«w  York — World  Capitol 

W'lLLIAM  E.  RoBIN.SON, 
Advertising  Director, 

Xew  York  Herald-Tribune 

I  «aw  Paris  about  ten  davs  ago. 
The  people  were  badly  under¬ 
nourished.  I  have  seen  them  fall  in 
the  street  with  broken  legs  and 
broken  hips  from  the  simple  exer¬ 
tion  of  walking  on  calcium-starved 
bones.  Yet  Paris  seemed  clean, 
beautiful  and  even  gay. 

Prance  has  been  a  battleground 
for  almost  every  European  Avar. 
Without  her  quick  resiliency  and 
resourcefulness,  she  would  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation  long  ago. 

1  am  convinced  that  France  will 
represent  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  for  the  next  fifty  years.  .At 
this  moment,  with  virtually  no 
army,  with  no  wealth  to  contribute 
to  the  outside,  with  ostensibly  no 
great  political  power,  France  is 
lx;ing  intensively  courted  by  Eng- 
I  land  on  one  hand  and  Russia  on 


the  other.  Neither  Avill  own  or 
dominate  her.  Prance  will  be  a 
great  unity  of  herself.  If  that  be 
true,  P'rance  will  lx?  truly  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  nation  of  Europe,  and 
a  great  fashion  influence. 

New  A'ork  and  .America,  lutweAer, 
can  lie  to  the  world  what  Paris 
and  Fratice  are  to  Europe.  Ours  is 
a  broader  future.  New  York,  as 
the  economic  and  cultural  capital 
of  .America,  Avill  be  the  headquart¬ 
ers  city  for  most  of  the  companies 
in  this  country  who  plan  to  do  a 
world  business.  Industry  now  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  importance  of  design 
along  with  the  importance  t)f  mass 
production  efficiency.  Coiikl  it  not 
be,  therefore,  that  the  designer  tal¬ 
ent  of  the  world  will  be  attracted 
here?  Power  politics,  wishful  think¬ 
ing,  influence  with  the  buyers, 
fashion  centers  three  blocks  long 
and  four  blocks  wide— these  Avon’t 
do  it.  Oidy  talent  can  make  NeAV 
York  a  fashion  center,  or  Avhat  I 
jnefer  to  call  a  Avorld  center  of  de¬ 


sign.  You  Avill  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  a  magnetic  force  Avliich  Avill 
automatically  bring  to  New  York 
the  great  forces  of  Avorld  progress. 
If  you  have  the  talent  to  cope  Avith 
your  betiefits,  you  can  have  a  great 
Avorld  fashion  center  right  here. 

If  you  cati  somehoAv  make  up  for 
the  free  air  of  France,  as  against 
the  sometimes  constrained  air  of 
America,  if  you  can  compete  Avith 
tfie  beauty  of  Paris  and  its  fret- 
spirit,  if  you  can  gise  the  freedom 
loving  artist  the  intangible  esthetic 
stimulation  Avhich  seems  so  far  to 
exist  in  Paris  and  no  place  else  in 
the  Avorld— then  you  may  have  the 
fulfillment  of  your  hopes. 

Timing  Paris  Promotions 

Hkrbfrt  So.mjhkim, 

Herbert  Sondheim,  Inc. 

I  take  it  for  gratited  that  Paris 
will  continue  as  an  important  fash¬ 
ion  soince.  I  hope  it  Avill. 

In  our  shoAving  and  promotion  of 
Paris  designs,  there  has  aUvays 


Ready-To-Wear  Group  Elects  Kenaston 


H.  \V.  Kenaston  ol  Ojtpen- 
heitn  Collins,  NeAv  York,  Avas 
elected  chairman  of  the  Reatfy- 
lo  Wear  Group  at  the  January 
meeting  of  its  directors. 

Joseph  J.  knoAvles,  StcAvart  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Avas  elected 
first  vice  chairman;  H.  G.  O’Dea, 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co..  Ncav 
York,  second  vice  chairman;  C. 
R.  Helter,  Bidlock’s,  Los  .An¬ 
geles,  vice  chairman  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Cioast;  and  J.  Parks  ^Voods, 
Stix,  Baer  8:  Fuller,  St.  Louis, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Newly  elected  directors  of  the 
Group  are:  L.  E.  Brooks,  L  .S. 
•Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis;  1. 
Himelhoch,  Himelhoch  Broth¬ 
ers  &  Company,  Detroit;  H.  G. 
Leef,  AVoodAvard  8:  Lothrop, 
Washington,  I).  C.;  Lloyd  Lie- 
bes,  H.  Liebes  8:  Company,  San 
Francisco;  Lee  C.  Rynbrand, 
rite  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  Nc-av 
York;  P.  Jack  Steckcr,  Gimbel 


Btothers,  .Milwaukee. 

Directors  avIio  continue  in 
office  are:  (ieorge  C^.  BroAvn,  J. 
C.  PenneA  Co.,  .Nc-av  A'ork;  .A I.  H. 
Courtney.  J.  B.  Ivey  8:  Company, 
Charlotte.  .\.  C.;  .Alfred  Daniels, 
-Abraham  8:  Straus.  Inc.,  Brook- 
Ivn;  Matthc-Av  J.  Fox,  Fhe  Brig¬ 
ham  Ciompany,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Frank  R. 
Jelleff,  Inc.,  Washington,  1).  C.; 
Earl  G.  Jones,  Famous-Barr 
Company,  St.  Louis;  David  May, 
Fhe  Mav  Company.  Los  .An¬ 
geles;  Ralph  Mendelsohn,  Hutz- 
ler  Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  David  E.  Moeser,  Conrad 
8:  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston;  D.  .M.  Mun- 
roe,  Frederick  Loeser  8:  Co..  Inc., 
Brooklyn;  Harold  Nutting,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  8:  Co.,  Chicago;  Mau¬ 
rice  Spector,  The  Blum  Store, 
Philadelphia;  .Arthur  .A.  Stelzer, 
Fhe  \\hn.  Hengerer  Co..  Buffa¬ 
lo;  Elmer  F.  Stc-Ac-ns,  Chas.  .A. 
Stevens  8:  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Pbolograpb  by  Camber! 

CONFIDENT  AND  WITH  GOOD  HANDS  ALWAYS,  THE  EXPERT  HORSEMAN  HAS  COMPLETE  CONTROL  OF  HIS  MOUNT.  THE 
QUALITY  OF  HIS  PERFORMANCE  DEPENDS  UPON  CO.NTROL  •  THE  QUALITY  OF  DURENE  YARN  ALSO  DEPENDS  UPON  CON¬ 
TROL.  EVERY  STEP  IN  THE  .MANUFACTURE  OF  DURENE  MULTI-PLY  MERCERIZED  CO.MBED  COTTON  IS  CO.NTROLLED.  THE 
trade  mark  "DURENE  *  IS  CONTROLLED  -  LICENSED  FOR  USE  ONLY  O.N  MERCHANDISE  OF  GOOD  QUALITY  AND  WORK¬ 
MANSHIP  THAT  CAN  MEET  PERFORMANCE  TESTS  OF  A  QUALIFIED  TESTING  LABORATORY.  •  BUY  AND  SELL  WITH  CO.N- 
nOENCE  WHEN  YOU  SEE  THE  NAME  DURE.NE*  -  IT  .MEANS  CONTROLLED  QUALITY.  *  Xeg.  US.  Pat.  O/f.  ©  1944. 

DURENE  ASSOCIATIO.N  OF  AMERICA,  122  EAST  42.sd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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been  a  prol)lein  ol  timing.  It 
Itrouglit  us  losses  as  well  as  prolits. 
VVe  tame  back  tiom  August  show¬ 
ings  in  Paris  with  dressmaker  items 
that  the  Paris  couture  made  tor  its 
own  clientele.  We  tried  to  get 
them  into  mass  production  tor  Sep¬ 
tember  selling  bv  scrandtling  to¬ 
gether  a  collection  ot  copies  and 
halt-baked  ailaptation.->.  l  ltere  was 
not  enough  time  to  do  the  jol) 
properly,  and  as  a  result  \ou  were 
promoting  clothes  that  were  actual¬ 
ly  no  good  comjjared  with  the 
things  we  hatl  produced  lor  vou  in 
I  line  and  |uly.  .\s  Seventh  .Avenue 
says,  “In  October,  nothing  lit!”  We 
ditl  not  actually  get  the  benefit  ol 
Paris  showings  until  the  lollowing 
season. 

We  can’t  change  the  dale  ot  Paris 
showings.  I'lieir  caleiular  retpiire- 
ments  are  their  own  business.  The 
sum  total  ot  the  business  we 
brought  them  was  less  than  2.a  per 
cent  ot  their  volume.  liul  the  em- 
|)hasis  that  is  placed  on  the  Paris 
showings  here  should  be  modified, 
and  timed  to  our  production. 

I  believe  that  the  September 
showings  by  manutacturers  here  are 
a  thing  ot  the  past.  I  hat’s  one 
hurdle  out  ol  the  way.  .\s  to  the 
emphasis  that  the  fashion  press 
places  on  Paris  showings.  I  believe 
that  the  September  and  October 
issues  of  fashion  magazines  should 
contain  almost  entirely  the  fruits 
of  our  June  efforts.  Then  their 
issues  of  November  and  December 
could  take  up  the  Paris  showings 
of  August.  The  same  jirocedure 
could  be  followed  in  .Spring  issues. 

Perhaps  we  could  get  together 
a  committee  to  meet  with  the 
magazines  on  this.  If  something 
could  be  done  to  correlate  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  these  fashions  with 
the  manufacturer’s  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  and  the  store’s  ability 
to  sell  them,  it  would  be  of  tre¬ 
mendous  benefit  to  all  concerned. 
The  newspaper’s  coverage  of 
French  fashion  is  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  in  this  connection.  But  the 
fashion  magazines  have  a  longer 
life  and  become  a  kind  of  shopping 
guide  for  many  women. 

As  far  as  the  retailer  is  concerned, 
I  think  he  should  have  learned 
by  this  time  what  made  for  his 
greatest  markdowns  in  October  and 
November  and  again  in  April  and 
May. 


.Marcarkt  Egan 

The  newly  appoiiiteif  advertising 
manager  of  Marsfiall  Field  &  C'.o. 
is  tlie  first  woman  in  tfie  store's 
92-year  hisiorv  to  hold  that  posi¬ 
tion.  Slie  has  been  witfi  tlie  store 
tor  12  years. 


The  Future  of  American  Design 

K.aihfrim:  Vincf.n  r,  ’ 

Fashion  Editor, 

The  \cu>  York  Hcrald-Trihitnc 


to  France,  all  the  designers  will- 
noi  to  copy  French  models,  but  just 
to  breathe,  to  be  releasetl,  aiul  to 
((line  back  home  in  a  mood  to  tlu 
new  things. 

I'hese  new  things  will  not  be 
affected  in  the  least  bv  what  some 
females  wore  on  the  beach  at 

(Cannes - tliai  is,  they  will  not,  if 

\ou,  the  retailers,  tlo  \oui  job  not 
onlv  by  your  own  ilesigners,  but  also 
by  your  own  country.  11  you  make 
the  mistake  ol  starting  a  competi¬ 
tion  between  French  and  American 
fashion,  vou  will  lose  your  [last  four 
years’  investment.  If  you  treat 
.\merican  tlesigners  shabbily,  \ou 
will  be  destroying  a  section  of 
American  artistry,  the  wealth  of 
which  is  essential  to  your  profits. 
By  all  means,  show  French  fashion 
—welcome  it  back  lovingly,  but 
keep  showing  your  .-Americans  and 
publicizing  them.  Stop  comparing 
them  with  the  French— they  do 
one  kind  of  thing  and  we  another. 
Other  countries  clamor  for  Ameri¬ 
can  clothes.  .Are  we  to  be  the  last 
to  know  what  we  really  have? 


'File  return  of  the  Paris  couture 
should  not  make  us  self-conscitms 
about  the  job  that  American  de¬ 
signers,  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  have  done.  My  colleagues  in 
the  newspaper  business  are  eager  to 
r(;cognize,  ptomote  and  preserve 
.American  designers’  names.  .Some¬ 
times  we  have  done  that  against 
the  wishes  of  retailers.  For  some 
leason,  for  a  long  time  it  was  a 
struggle  between  the  fashion  press 
aiul  the  retailer,  who,  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  felt  that  top  de¬ 
signers  should  be  veiled  in  secrecy. 
For  the  benefit  of  anvone  who  is 
going  to  try  to  hide  the  names  of 
American  designers,  we  have  won 
the  battle  and  we  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

Howe\er,  1  refuse  to  go  along 
with  the  ])eo])le  who  somehow  for¬ 
get,  or  trv  to,  that  Paris  is  with 
us  again.  A^es,  I  shall  go  to  Paris 
again,  and  so  will  your  buyers,  and 
not  just  “for  the  trip”  either. 

What  Paris  Offers  Designers 

Hoi’k  Skii.i.ma.n, 

Shillmill,  Inc. 

It  is  important  for  the  fashion 
designer  to  have  a  feeling  of  re¬ 
lease  and  freedom.  That  feeling  is 
in  the  air  of  Paris.  I  shall  go  back 


How  to  Use  Paris 

Jkssica  Daves, 

Managing  Editor,  Vogue 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of 
the  leatlers  of  the  fashion  industry, 
retailers  and  manufacturing  design¬ 
ers.  .Almost  to  a  man  they  have  said 
that  if  they  could  buy  models  from 
Paris  tomorrow  they  would.  It  is 
not  a  (juestion  as  to  whether  we 
will  take  Paris  designs  again;  the 
(|uestion  now  is  how  we  will  use 
them. 

W  hen  Fretich  models  are  import¬ 
ed  again,  I  think  we  shall  find  a 
definite  change  in  the  use  to  which 
they  are  put.  Less  exact  copying- 
more  use  of  ideas.  I  believe  it  will 
not  mean,  in  any  degree,  the  denial 
of  our  own  .American  designers. 
WT*  base  room  for  all  the  good  de¬ 
signers  the  world  can  produce. 

1  believe  that  French  fashion  will 
not  again  be  accepted  just  because 
it  is  French.  I  believe  we  will  have 
developed  a  willingness  to  weigh 
French  and  .American  designs  on 
the  same  scales  of  beauty,  originali¬ 
ty,  and  suitability  to  need.  French 
fashion  ideas  will  influence  Ameri¬ 
can  designs  to  the  extent,  and  only 
to  the  extent,  that  they  are  good 
ideas. 
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3n  some  old-time  New  York  emporiums  special 
tables— forerunners  of  the  island  display — had 
price  signs  above  them,  but  individual  markings 
on  the  goods  themselves  were  still  to  be  adopted. 


Fboto  tram  Brown  Brotbets. 


...and  then  Game  DennUon  Price  Hafkinj 


)ost  a  short  time  after  the  periotl  pictured  above — in  the  1880’s 
— merchandise  managers  and  buyers  began  to  feel  the  need  of  tags, 
tickets  and  labels  to  make  sure  that  each  piece  of  merchandise  carried 
Its  price,  firmly  attached.  Dennison  worked  closely  with  leaders  in 
the  retail  field  in  helping  to  develop  the  earliest  price  marking 
systems.  And  Dennison  has  been  closely  identified  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  marking  practices  ever  since. 


Price  marking  has  come  a  long  way  from  those  gaslit  yesterdays. 
The  price  alone  was  obviously  insufficient  information.  Size.  lot. 
color  and  other  data  found  its  way  onto  tickets.  Hand  endors¬ 
ing  gave  way  to  printing.  Hand  attaching,  to  machine  attaching. 
Couponed  control  tickets  were  introduced.  Re-marking  reduced 
re-ticketing.  But  Dennison  isn’t  stopping  there.  Tomorrow  you 
will  have  even  more  efficient  Dennison  marking  room  equipment. 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  SL,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


WELL-KNOWN 

DENNISON  FEATURES 

Straight  pin,  concealed 
point,  high  speed  operation, 
straight-in  trip,  completely 
mechanically  controlled 
visible  pin  delivery. 


0=^  N=<il 

PINNING 

MACHINES 


WELL-KNOWN 

DENNISON  POLICY 

Modernization  of  present 
equipment  to  bring  even 
higher  peaks  of  effective¬ 
ness  without  revolutionary 
change-overs. 
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Production  Crisis  in  Corsets 
Coincides  with  Market  Week 

liy  Pea 

liiivers  are  slill  jaininint;  Neu 


\’(>ik.  taking  ulial  thev  <an 
'>et.  uhuh  is  lit  lie  in  llie  ^va^ 
nl  goods,  plus  a  great  deal  ol 
pessiinisiit  predii lion. 

CORSET  Market  Week  saw 
inannlacturers’  showrooms 
jammed  with  buyers.  In 
nearhv  coHee  rooms,  hotel  loltbies 
and  on  the  streets,  groups  intently 
discussed  the  t orset  situation.  Para¬ 
mount  in  all  these  meetings  was 
talk  about  tleliveries  lor  the  coming 
season.  Never  in  our  years  ol  re- 
IxHting  corset  markets,  ha\e  we 
seen  so  much  seriousness  in  repre¬ 
sentatives  ol  both  retail  stores  aiul 
manufacturers.  .Most  were  tr\ing 
desperately  to  cooperate  on  fuiure 
operations.  Generally,  we  hear, 
buyers  were  iiulined  to  order  what 
manufacturers  offered  with  little 
opposition,  though  oilers,  more 
often  than  not,  were  jnovisional. 
Practicallv  nothing  that  was  new 
or  different  was  shown  except  wider 
elastic  panels,  which  were  mostiv 
under  provisional  status:  and  some 
style  numbers  were  exhibited  for 
possible  postwar  presen tatiofi.  (One 
outstanding  postwar  silhouette 
shown  bv  Warner  Brothers  had  a 
narrowed  waistline  and  slightlv 
rounded  hips.) 

When  the  topic  of  present  deliv¬ 
eries  became  exhausted,  talk  turned 
to  postwar  operations,  fashion,  fab¬ 
rics,  etc.,  but  invariably  it  came 
back  to  the  seriousness  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  .Most  agreed  that  at 
present,  postwar  talk  is  pure  theo¬ 
rizing.  and  until  the  vital  present  is 
dealt  with,  what  we  sav  about  the 
future  can  be  a  rabbit  out  of  any¬ 
one’s  hat.  In  other  wortls.  every¬ 
one  was  so  concerned  about  the 
next  six  months  or  year  that  post¬ 
war  discussions  meant  little.  It  was 
agreed  that  eten  if  the  war  were  to 
terminate  in  Europe  this  vear, 
there  would  be  |jractically  no 
change  in  the  corset  production 
picture  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
To  the  worry  which  buyers  have 


about  stock  shortages,  is  added  the 
impeiuling  meeting  ol  the  ()1*.\. 
0(iR  and  Wl’B  scheduled  to  lake 
place  sometime  in  the  near  luture. 
How  near  that  will  be  no  one  we 
know  will  venture  an  opinion.  It 
is  belie  ved,  however,  that  whatever 
action  is  taken  iheie  will  be  a 
“bailing  out”  period  and  with 
stocks  as  thev  ate  now  or  likelv  to 
be.  there  will  be  ample  time  al¬ 
lowed  lor  adjustment  so  there  will 
not  be  serious  loss. 

Better  Understanding  Evident 

It  would  seem  that  buyers  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
merchanics  of  corset  manulacture. 
.Manulac  turers  tell  us  they  are 
asked  more  and  more*  about  meth¬ 
ods  and  the  importance  of  >tiip- 
ping.  binding,  etc.,  and  about  mau- 
|)ower  hours  lor  certain  consttuc- 
tions  as  against  others.  When  we 
asked  manulac  turers  about  this  in¬ 
creased  interest,  we  weif  told  that 
they  fell  it  was  all  to  the  good. 
Thev  pointed  out  that  it  made  lot 
better  understanding  ol  present 
problems  and  that  it  l.’oded  well  lot 
improxed  postwar  cooperation. 

Tor  a  long  lime  it  has  been  the* 
dream  of  manv  manulac  tut  ers  to 
abolish  januarv  specials.  They 
meant  a  disruption  of  manulactur- 
ing  schedules  and  too  often  added 
numbers  to  regulai  lines.  Geriain 
customers  invariably  asked  lor  the 
continuance  of  specials,  and  manu¬ 
facturers'  lines  were  increased  to 
astronomical  numbers.  Tp  wetii 
the  cost  of  prodtiction  and  u|)  went 
the  cost  of  regular  lines,  .\cldition- 
al  costs  must  be  covered  if  manu¬ 
facturers  are  to  stay  in  business. 
Frankly,  say  some  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  if  we  disrupt  procedure  on 
regular  production  to  make  up 
special  numbers  for  January  spec¬ 
ials  at  special  prices  then  our  year’s 
over  all  expenses  must  be  made  up 
by  kicking  up  the  prices  on  regular 
merchandise. 

They  point  out  that  January  is 
the  month  of  the  greatest  social  ac¬ 


tivities  and  should  be  a  time  lor 
the  highest  type  of  promotion  ol 
foundation  garments.  Why,  the\ 
ask,  should  retailers  want  to  oiler  at 
that  time  garments  at  lowered 
prices  ol  cpiestionable  cpialiiv? 
Blivets  we  know  have  answered 
that  they  hope  the  tradition  ol 
offering  |anuarv  specials  will  have 
“gone  with  the  duration”  but  if  the 
depaitmenl  down  the  street  or 
avenue  brings  it  back  to  life,  then 
what? 

Report  cm  Fabric  Shortage 

During  Cioisei  Week,  a  special 
meeting  was  held  by  the  Corset 
and  Biassiere  .Vssociation  at  which 
time  .Max  K.ops.  |r..  president,  an- 
nouncc-d  a  |)ostponement  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  ol  the  Corset  and  .Allied  Prod¬ 
ucts  .Manulac turcTs  OP.A  .Advisory 
Committee  which  had  been  sched¬ 
uled  lor  |anuaiy  and  24  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  lepori  of  the  industry’s  Task 
Committee. 

.Ml.  Kops  said  that  a  date  will 
be  set  lot  a  (an set  and  Brassiere 
.\ssociation  meeting  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  ascertained  what  effect  the 
action  taken  at  the  recent  over  all 
meetings  will  have  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  garment  industry. 

.At  the  meeting  Edward  D.  .Mur- 
phv  lepoited  on  the  status  of  the 
inclustiv's  a|)pliiation  for  a  jrrefer- 
ence  rating  lor  stripping,  binding 
and  interlining.  Indications,  he 
said,  ate  that  ()(^R  realizes  the  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  situation,  and  favor¬ 
able  action  is  looked  for  at  an  eailv 
date. 

The  set  iousness  ol  the  labric  situ¬ 
ation  was  stiessed  by  Edward  S. 
Axline,  chairman  cm  Materials. 
He  said  that  manufacturers  were 
entering  into  a  second  experience 
icgarding  shortages  of  hose  sup¬ 
porters.  webs,  goring  elastic,  etc. 
First,  difficulties  were  clue  to  the 
freezing  of  rubber  thread;  now  the 
cotton  and  rayon  yarns  and  the 
man|)ower  are  not  available,  and 
the  (iovernment  is  tying  up  narrow 
labric  looms.  This  experience,  he 
remarked,  may  be  the  worst  of  the 
two. 

Mr.  .Axline  continued:  “In  re¬ 
gard  to  elastic  cloths— batistes  and 
satins— the  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  has  stopped  and  begun  to  turn 
downward  in  a  number  of  cases. 
Unless  the  supply  of  yarn  to  wrap 
the  rubber  thread  and  ravon  to 
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An  Important 
Message 
to  Millions  of 
Women 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY 
is  sponsoring  this  advertising  in  widely-read 
consumer  magazines  during  the  coming  months. 

Through  many  years  of  cooperation  with  the 
medical  profession  and  as  a  result  of  scientific 
study  and  personnel  training.  Camp  Dealers  ate 
cooperating  to  meet  the  requirements  of  special 
anatomical  needs.  Service  like  this  is  something 
we  may  all  be  proud  of,  for  it  is  one  of  the  vital 
contributions  to  physical  fitness  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  nation’s  health. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  Camp  Ser¬ 
vice  represents  more  than  just  "another  sale". 
It  is  an  important  link  in  your  programs  of 
service  and  public  relations. 


^dco^cructionaHoranu*^ 

in  providing  ideq>““ 
abdomen  without  “mptessj^. 

.0  secure  varying  aegree*  & 
about  the  pelvis,  ample  support  < 
apinal  column  *ithou.  pr^ 
any  portion,  and  support  ol  the  t 

"is  lot  these  reasons  thM 
Supports  prove  a  scientific  aid 
achievement  of  anatomical  rc 
ments  which  contribute  to  unpto 
of  posture  and  physical  fitness. 


For  over  thirty  years  an  mcre^ 
amber  of  physicians  and  surgeom 
tte  world  have  recognized 

‘he  Crnen**! 

the  design  and  construamo  of  Camp 
ate  recommended  at^  pt*" 

«ot  Prenaul,  Postnatal.  Post- 

Orthopedic  and  other  con. 
‘“'NocuranvecU.msareevermad^f- 

,  _  Their  unique  design 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 
World' j  Largest  Manufacturers 'of  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  in 

New  York  •  Chicago  *  Wiadsor,  Ont.  •  London*  Eng. 
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weave  the  wrapped  ruliljer  threat! 
into  iaitric  lossens  up  tjuitkiy  and 
greatlv,  liie  trend  ol  produetion 
on  elastit  tioths  will  be  downward 
and  the  loiiwer  the  erisis  lasts  the 
sharper  it  hetonies. 

"In  regard  to  line  ktiitted  elastics 
of  various  kituls.  the  production  ol 
these  fabrics  experiences  all  the 
difficulties— tot  ton  varn.  rayon  \aru 
anti  manpower— mentionetl  al.ove. 
and  in  adtlition  to  that,  the  |)ro- 
tliution  ol  the  line  counts  ol  svn- 
thetic  ruhher  threatl  comes  slowly. 

“We  ha\e  saitl  that  we  are  en- 
terinj>  into,  or  ate  alreatly  into  a 
new  jieriotl  of  scarcity  regartlin^ 
elastic  fahrits  anti  that  this  scarcitv 
was  due  to  lac  k  of  varns  anil  man¬ 
power.  That  is  true  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  How  loti”  it  will  he  true, 
we  do  not  know. 

"  I  hen  iiurease  in  militarv  neetls 
is  such  that  this  has  alreatlv  con¬ 
sumed  the  MTV  considerable  sur¬ 
plus  jM'othu  tion  of  Bitna  S  rubber 
that  existetl.  This  j*«)es  mainlv  lor 
tires,  but  numerous  other  militarv 
items  retjuire  .Neoprene.  .So.  while 
in  December  we  could  say  that  raw 
Neoprene  was  in  adetpiate  siipplv 
and  while  we  can  probably  sav 
the  same  thinif  todav.  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  militarv  ret|uire- 
ments  may  not  change  this  picture 
inside  of  another  sixtv  davs. 

“Next,  we  will  take  ravon. 
Three  huntlretl  tlenier  ravon  and 
heavier  is  olf  the  market.  It  is  not 
officiallv  fro/en;  there  just  is  not 
any.  On  the  liner  sizes,  a  big  pro¬ 
ducer  has  cut  his  customers  vari¬ 
ous  amounts.  Firms  that  we 
checked  intlividually  so  as  to  get 
an  idea  as  to  what  the  picture  is. 
report  tuts  ranging  from  20  per 
cent  to  35  per  cent. 

“There  is  no  end  to  rumors  that 
a  further  freeze  of  adiiitional  sizes 
and  qualities  of  cotton  yarns,  par¬ 
ticularly  combed  yarns,  is  coming. 

“The  duck  and  tenting  program 
is  pretty  well  under  way.  You 
don't  hear  so  much  about  that  now 
as  you  ditl  back  in  November  and 
December.  However,  the  results 
are  evident  in  the  reduction  in  the 
supplv  of  cotton  textiles  due  to 
the  conversion  of  the  looms  from 
other  materials  to  the  weaving  of 
ducks.  How  long  is  this  situation 
going  to  last?  The  best  posted  men 
we  know  say  the  second  quarter  of 
this  vear  is  going  to  be  much  worse 
than  the  first  quarter.” 
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Postwar  Plan  for  Nylon  Distribution 


A1‘R()(.R.V.\I  to  guide  the  ini¬ 
tial  distribution  of  n\lon 
I'osierv  alter  proiluction  has  been 
resumetl  is  ollereil  bv  the  Postwai 
Planning  (iommittee  of  the  .\a- 
t'onal  .\ssot  iation  of  Hosierv  .Man- 
ulatiurers.  in  a  21-page  leport 
issuetf  last  month.  The  committee 
recommenils  that  all  maiuifaitur- 
ers  builtl  up  a  stotkpile  equalling 
one  month’s  proiluction  Itelore  thev 
begin  shipments.  With  the  whole 
intlustrv  tooperating.  this  woulil 
mean  that  ai;out  .3.0()0.()00  ilozen 
pairs  woultl  be  on  hantl  before  tle- 
liveries  start.  Sut  h  a  backlog  woultl 
retpiire  a  minimum  of  1.500.000 
pounils  of  nt  lon  varn. 

“.X.ssuming."  savs  the  report, 
“that  the  ileliverv  of  1.500.000 
pounils  of  nylon  varn  to  the  hosierv 
intlustry  woultl  be  completed  with¬ 
in  six  weeks  after  the  producer  is 
authorizetl  to  sell  nvlon  v;un  for 
liviliati  use.  letail  sales  of  n\lon 
hosierv  to  the  totisumer  untler  the 
program  outlinetl  will  not  take 
place  until  a|)proximately  135  days 
(four  anil  a  half  months)  from  the 
time  that  nvlon  varn  is  available 
for  civilian  protluits.  When  the 
availabilitv  of  nvlon  varn  for  other 
than  militarv  uses  is  announcetl  bv 
the  proper  authorities  .  .  .  we  rec- 
ommenil  that  all  manulai turei s  ol 


nvlon  hosierv  promptly  communi- 
t  ate  with  their  t  iistomers  anti  thaw 
theii  attention  to  the  fact  that  mill 
tleliveries  of  the  protlitct  will  not 
take  plate  lot  another  thfee  anti  a 
hail  months,  so  that  their  citstomers 
will  not  expect  anv  tleliveries  lot 
the  time  desi ribeil.” 

rite  committee  believes  that  the 
ilate  for  the  resumption  ol  letail 
sales  shoulil  l)e  set  at  afxmt  .30  tlavs 
after  shipments  bv  manufacturers 
begin.  This  woultl  give  wholesale 
ilistributors  time  to  service  theii 
accounts  anti  retailers  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  retail  sales.  Representa¬ 
tive  tratle  assot  iations  of  wholesal¬ 
ers  anil  retailers  shoulil.  ol  course, 
be  consulted  with  reference  to  sut  h 
tlate. 

File  re|)ort  temtinues.  “Prior  to 
the  time  when  the  use  of  nylon  yarn 
for  civiliat)  purposes  was  sitspentl- 
etl.  the  varn  was  not  availalile  lor 
the  proiluition  ol  hosiery  on  fttll- 
fasiiioneil  equijnnent  coarser  than 
15  gauge,  or  on  circular  knit  equip¬ 
ment  coarser  than  340  needle.  .\s 
nvlon  is  now  established  varn.  the 
tommittee  feels  that  when  its  use 
is  again  permittetl  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  civilian  protlucts.  it  should 
be  available  lor  use  on  knitting  ma- 
(hines  of  all  gauges  anti  of  all 
needles.” 


Retailers  Offer  Cost  Absorption  Plan 


(C.ojiliniird  from  pni^c  17) 


he  permissible  except  on  items  on 
whith  the  OPA  has  permittetl  a 
price  increase  at  the  pre-retail 
level. 

In  no  event  shall  the  amount  of 
absorjition  fie  greater  for  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  than  the 
amount  grantetl  the  producer. 

1  his  plan  will  not  supplant 
existing  dollars  anti  cents  pricing, 
or  “pricing  chart”  pricing. 

The  plan  is  for  a  six  months’ 
j.'eriod  only  because  the  retailers 
recognize  that  dite  to  increased  dol¬ 
lar  volume,  retail  operating  ex¬ 
penses  are  now  at  the  lowest  point 
tl'.ey  have  reached  in  many  years. 
If  1945  should  show  any  substantial 
reduction  in  sales  volume,  the  ratio 
of  operating  expense  woultl  shoot 


up  and  the  allowante  in  this  formu¬ 
la  might  be  baillv  inadequate. 

The  plan  woultl  link  the  recortl 
low  recent  operating  cost  to  the  un- 
tluly  low  average  net  earnings  of 
the  1 93(1-1939  period  and  the  retail 
representatives  estimated  that  it 
woultl  mean  the  sacrifice  ol  ap- 
proxiniatelv  eight  percentage  points 
of  marku|i.  or  about  23  per  cent  ol 
the  actual  margin.  L'ntler  these  cir- 
ciimstances.  the  nunilier  ol  absorp¬ 
tions  and  the  extent  of  each  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  real  importance. 
Fberelore.  if  ()P.\  should  decide 
favorably  with  regard  to  this  plan, 
it  is  fair  to  ask  that  it  be  tried  for 
a  limited  time  until  the  trends  in 
fiusiness  and  the  results  of  the  plan 
can  lie  appraised. 
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She  still  chooses  hosiery  for  its  Exquisite  Dullness  and  Delicacy;  its  Softness. 


and  of  course.  Eye-appeal,  .  .  .  but  beyond  that,  she  insists  upon  spot  and  water 


repellency, —  plus  miles  more  wear. 


Dura  Beau  supplies  all  of  these  attributes  to  milady's  hose.  .  .  .  and  in  addition. 


It  imparts  the  "film  of  protection. 


U.S.A.  A  Com»4m 


SCHOLLER  BROS.)  INC.,  Mfrs.  of  Textile  Sotos.  Softeners.  Oils.  Finishes  •  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts..  Phila..  34.  Pa.  *  St.  Catharines.  Ont..  Can 
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The  Smaller  Storeys  Future 


WIl.l,  tlu*  smaller  store  siu- 
(uml)  to  the  pressure  ol 
inereasetl  eompetitioii  Iroiii 
mass-l)n\ iiis>;  units  vvlieii  the  war 
ends-  \o  smaller  store  man  ae- 
litallv  takes  that  possibility  seri¬ 
ously,  htit  all  ol  them  leali/e  that 
(eriain  ehanj'es  mtist  he  made  in 
their  operatiotts  to  meet  the  eom- 
petition  siteeesslnllv.  Iti  two  ses¬ 
sions  ol  the  Smaller  Stores  Division, 
all  the  j>ossihilities  were  aetitally 
boiled  down  to  three:  (I)  intelli- 
f*ent  tise  ol  eentral  bnyin^,  (2)  Itill 
ntili/atiot)  ol  the  smaller  store’s 
athantages  in  ptihlie  relations,  atitl 
(;^5)  improved  stock  control. 

Smaller  Store  Advantages 

Dick  Euwards, 

/.  C.  Bright  Co., 

Lunsford,  Fa. 

1  he  independent  store  in  a  small 
town  has  so  many  opportunities 
open  to  it  to  win  ^oodwill  that  it 
aetitally  has  an  ad\antaj>e  over  its 
large  chain  com|)etitors.  For  one 
thing,  its  management  is  perma¬ 
nent,  and  a  part  ol  the  town.  .\nd 
here  are  some  ol  the  things  we  have 
<lone  in  the  direction  ol  good  pub¬ 
lic  relations: 

I .  We  send  flowers  eat  h  week  to 
e\ery  woman  tvho  reaches  the  age 
ol  70,  or  more,  that  week. 

2.  .Several  years  agx)  we  gave  a 
tiinner  lor  all  the  tonples,  within 
a  radius  ol  15  miles,  who  hatl  been 
mairied  50  years  or  more. 

‘1.  Every  year  we  sponsor  an 
I'astet  Sunday  parade  and  award 
(ash  prizes  lor  the  best  dressed 
\onng  ladies,  girls  and  bovs.  (II 
iheit  clothes  were  purchased  at  onr 
store  the  prizes  are  doubled.) 

1.  We  have  a  weeklv  radio  pro- 
gi;nn  ol  15  minnles  dining  which 
a  (alendar  ol  religions  and  social 
.utixities  is  annonneed,  and  con¬ 
gratulatory  messages  are  broadcast 
on  birthdays  and  wedding  anniver- 
•aries.  We  sponsor  broadcasts  ol 
.nhletic  events  in  which  the  local 
high  school  is  a  contestant.  Each 
I  hanksgiving  Day,  we  broadcast 
Irom  the  local  hospital,  and  arrange 
lor  each  patient  to  send  a  message 
over  the  air  to  his  lamilv  and 


hiends.  At  C.hrisimas  we  ha\e  a 
one  hour  musical  piogram  and 
Mrs.  Edwards  and  I  go  on  the  air 
to  send  seasonal  greetings  to  exeiy- 
one. 

5.  .\  lew  years  ago  we  started 
the  (tistotn  ol  sending  onr  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  buyers  on  a  ten 
da\  tiip  to  Florida,  all  expenses 
paid.  For  the  people  behind  the 
(onntei  we  are  always  giving  jjic- 
ni(s  .ind  parties  .  .  .  and  we  pay 
monthly  and  veaiiv  bonuses. 

(i.  Last  sntnmer  when  a  new  tint 
nitipal  swimming  jtool  was  dedi- 
<ated  we  bionght  eight  champion 
swimmers  out  and  some  ol  the  tal¬ 
ent  that  had  |)erlormed  at  the 
Atxpiatade  dining  the  World's  Fair 
in  .\ew  York.  Later  the  stole  spoil 
soied  (ompetitive  swinuning  races 
among  the  voimgsters.  awaiding 
the  winners  a  loin  dav  trip  to  .\eu 
\'ork. 

7.  We  tiansport  (onvalescenl 
l.'alienis  Iroin  the  hospital  to  theii 
homes. 

S.  We  have  sent  .‘kaOd  gilt  pack¬ 
ages  to  local  boys  in  the  armed 
loixes. 

9.  We  supply  decoialions  Iree 
lor  (hindi.  school  and  club  parties. 

Other  events  have  been  Easier 
egg  hunts,  Santa  Cllans  arriving  at 
(diristmas  by  plane,  Iree  movies  at 
hual  theatres  on  I'hanksgix  ing 
Day  lor  the  childien,  circuses  and 
skating  exhibitions  as  Chiistmas 
events. 

Pooled  Buying 

Sarck.m  E\ro\. 

Frcsidcnt, 

Hoxvland  Dry  Ooods  Co.. 

Bridgrfnnt ,  Conn. 

At  the  end  ol  the  wai,  national 
disti  ibnioi s  will  be  stionger  thttn 
l;e!ore  and  will  have  plans  lor  ex¬ 
panding  their  existing  volumes. 
Cil'ain  specialty  stores  will  become 
mnch  more  diversilied.  .Main  de¬ 
partment  stores  will  open  snbnr- 
I  an  outlets.  It  mav  be  that  to  move 
their  record  volume  ol  civilian 
goods  manv  mannlaclnrers  will 
Itetome  mannlactnring  retailers. 
•Ml  this  sets  the  stage  lor  the  most 


intensive  (ompetitive  situation  ic- 
tailing  has  even  seen.  ^ 

What  opportunities  will  theit  he 
lor  ledncing  expense  |)ercenlages' 
It  is  donbtinl  that  wages  will  go 
down.  With  (ompetition  keen.  ;i(l 
veiiising  and  itromotion  will  lake 
at  least  as  large  a  percentage  ol 
sales  as  belore  the  war.  Services  to 
( iistomers  (an  hardlv  be  eliminat¬ 
ed:  these  preserve  one  mark  ol  dis- 
tiiKtion  between  the  depaitment 
store  and  the  diain  or  mail  order 
house.  Rents  are  more  likelv  to  go 
np  than  down. 

I  Itis  silnation,  it  seems  to  me. 
retpiires:  ( I )  Fhe  elimination  ol  ;ill 
tmnetessarv  (osts,  which  (an  prob¬ 
ably  be  attained  only  throngh  an 
ac(  iimnlation  ol  small  percentages: 
(2)  More  production  per  man  hour 
ol  woik;  (3)  .\s  highly  concentrat¬ 
ed  business  per  stpiare  loot  ol  sell¬ 
ing  space  as  possible:  (1)  Better 
planning,  to  eliminate  as  much  loss 
as  possible  in  markdowns  and  in¬ 
ventory  shortages:  (5)  liiiving  prac¬ 
tices  that  make  (ompetitive  pricing 
possible. 

I  believe  that  pri(e  determines  a 
large  percentage  ol  a  store’s  vol¬ 
ume.  Fo  be  sine  ol  a  strong  (oin- 
petitive  position,  1  believe  it  nec¬ 
essary  that  certain  staple  items  that 
(onstitnle  pet  haps  15  or  20  per  (  enl 
ol  a  store’s  volume  be  (ompelilive- 
Iv  piiced.  1  know  ol  no  other  wav 
lot  the  smtill  store  to  accomplish 
this  than  by  pooled  bnving  whidt 
will  give  enough  volume  to  coin- 
mand  a  lowet  price  in  the  market. 
This  will  be  diUkiilt  to  do.  Lett 
tral  bnving  has  been  developed 
with  valving  degrees  ol  success 
among  dilleient  gtonps  ol  stoics. 
Fhose  whidt  have  been  most  sni 
cesslnl  have  aixomplished  it  bv  top 
management’s  insistence  on  it  as  a 
store  polity,  llnvers  generallv  have 
lelt  it  lessened  their  importamc— 
a  mistaken  attitude,  1  think,  sime 
the  bnver  gets  more  credit,  and 
nsnallv  more  income,  when  his  de- 
|>ariment’s  results  improve. 

I  recommend  that  il  smaller 
stores  do  get  together  lor  this  pni- 
Ijose  thev  use  the  lull  lacilities  ol 
(heir  bnving  othces,  to  the  mntnal 
advantage  ol  ofhee  and  store. 
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SUPPORT 

Until  the  last  knock¬ 
out  blow  is  delivered  to 
the  Axis  Powers  it  is  our 
job  at  home  to  continue 
backing  our  Armed 
Forces  by  buying 

MORE  WAR  BONDS 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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Th»  Sal*s-Mind*d  Store 

H.  I.  Kikinhais, 

Director  of  I-'iuancinl 

Operations, 

Seligninn  &  I.atz 

It  conditions  alter  tl>e  wai  are  to 
place  new  emphasis  on  the  retail¬ 
er’s  function  of  stimulating  con¬ 
sumer  demand,  he  slionlil,  in  com¬ 
mon  sense,  develop  a  j)lan  of  or- 
gani/ation  suitable  for  the  job. 

Under  the  orthodox  four-pyra¬ 
mid  stvie  of  organi/ation  there  are 
four  coordinate  functions:  mer¬ 
chandising,  publicitv,  control,  and 
service,  each  on  an  equal  level  with 
the  others. 

In  place  of  the  four  coordinate 
tlivisions,  I  suggest  a  plan  in  which 
all  functions  related  to  selling  are 
concentrated  under  one  |)vramid, 
which  I  shall  call  the  line  organiza¬ 
tion.  (a)ntrol  and  accounting,  and 
service  become  stall  fiuu lions. 

rite  line  organi/ation  would 
head  up  to  a  sales  manager,  in 
whom  would  be  combined  the  two 
present  hnu  tions  of  meia  hanilising 
and  j)ublicitv.  Under  such  a  pat¬ 
tern  the  buying  activitv  is  carried 
out  as  sulMM'dinaie  to  the  selling 
attitude.  Such  an  attitude  in  buv- 
ing  has  previously  existed  in  theory, 
but  it  can  best  become  a  real  influ¬ 
ence  bv  having  buving  and  selling, 
or  the  two  present  fuiutions  of 
merchandising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  the  direct  responsibilitv  of 
one  executive. 

rite  plan  retpiires  that  sales 
training  be  ttansferied  from  the 
service  function  to  the  sales  mana¬ 
ger’s  pyramid.  1  he  theorv  back  of 
this  is  that  an  interested  sales- 
minded  buyer— rather  than  a  ser¬ 
vice-minded  jjerson— can  do  the  best 
job  of  imparting  specific  merchan¬ 
dise  knowledge  to  a  salespeison. 

Under  this  “accent-on-selling” 
plan  of  organization  the  process  of 
execution  would  follow  approxi¬ 
mately  along  the  following  lines. 
From  past  experiences  the  sales 
manager  and  the  department  head 
would  set  a  figure  for  projected 
sales  of  a  given  department  for  a 
six  months  period. 

Fhese  two  individuals  together 
with  the  advertising  director  would 
discuss  last  year's  advertising  and 
selling  efforts  and  determine  what 
new  approaches  should  be  made  to 


increase  demand,  and  what  selling 
det  ices  used  in  the  past  should  be 
emploved,  such  as  special  depart¬ 
mental  jiromotions,  window  dis¬ 
play  appeals,  certain  tie-ups  with 
commiinitv  activities  and  national 
holidavs,  etc.  The  tvpes  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  relative  (piantities, 
the  price  lines  of  major  items,  the 
timing  of  selling  events  as  well 
as  the  advertising  appropriation 
would  also  be  discussed. 

rite  head  of  the  department 
would  go  to  market  armed  with  his 
selling  plans  anti  buy  accordinglv. 
On  his  return  trip  he  would  take 
an  hour  out  of  the  usual  time  spent 
in  the  club-car  to  review  the  ordets 
placed.  He  would  make  notes  of 
the  selling  points  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  while  the  selling  arguments 
used  bv  the  manufacturers’  sales¬ 
men  were  fresh  in  mind.  These 
notes  shoidd  prove  of  great  value 
in  discussing  each  new  shipment  of 
merchandise  with  the  selling  staff 
and  should  jnovide  the  ideas  which 
the  advertising  manager  will  need. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  not 
used  the  term  buver  but  depart¬ 
ment  manager.  That  is  because 
under  such  a  plan  to  strengthen 
the  organization  for  the  tremend¬ 
ous  selling  job  ahead,  the  person 
at  the  head  of  the  department 
should  be  primarilv  selling-minded. 

\Vhen  sales  are  planned  as  I  hat  e 
outlined,  buving  assumes  a  little 
less  importance  than  at  present. 
The  department  head  1  envision 
need  not  be  technicallv  expert  in 
merchandise.  He  will  however,  de- 
])end  to  a  greater  degree  than  in 
the  |)ast  on  his  buving  office  and  on 
his  resources'  integritv.  for  techni¬ 
cal  information. 

Stock  Control 

RoBKRI  V.  SlMONUs. 

Mer(  It  an  d  ise  Manager, 

Houghton  ^  Siinonds. 

lirattleboro,  I't. 

C>ontrols  must  keep  us  inlormed 
always  as  to:  (I)  What  is  ou  order. 
(2)  What  is  on  hand.  (3)  What  we 
are  o|>cn-to-buy,  (1)  What  has  sold. 
Not  bv  the  name  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  only,  but  by:  (1)  size,  (2)  type 
or  style,  (3)  price  line,  (4)  color, 
(.'))  source  of  supply. 

Our  control  method  can  fte  oper¬ 
ated  by  any  store’s  regular  person¬ 
nel.  Certain  things  must  be  done 


whether  unit  control  is  used  ttr 
not:  stocks  must  l>e  checked  and 
timnted  at  times,  kept  clean  and 
Idled  in.  Merchandise  must  be 
(  becked  in  and  marked.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  make  accurate  decisions 
on  orders  and  reorders.  I'he  very 
operation  of  unit  contrtJl  perforins 
some  of  these  tasks  and  lightens 
others. 

StO(k  control  work  tan  be  done 
anv  time  during  the  day.  I  hon- 
esth  beliete  all  of  us  have  enough 
"stand  around”  time  available  to 
operate  controls.  If  each  clerk  tan 
gi\e  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  a 
da\,  the  (ontrols  can  be  operated. 

It  lakes  time  to  install  the  system, 
but  Mule  to  operate  it. 

I  he  method  we  use  is  sub-divid¬ 
ed  into  three  slightlv  different 
methods:  (1)  For  high  style  mer- 
( handise.  (2)  For  semi-staple  mer¬ 
chandise.  (3)  For  staple  merchan¬ 
dise. 

S\ml)ols  are  used  to  indicate 
whether  an  item  is  "on  order,”  “on 
hand.”  or  “sold.”  I'he  “on  order” 
sMiibol  is  a  small  vertical  line; 
when  the  item  is  received  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line  attached  to  the  vertical 
line  makes  the  “on  hand”  symbol; 
when  an  item  is  sold  a  line  is 
drawn  through  the  "on  hand”  sym¬ 
bol.  making  the  "sold”  symbol. 

I'he  control  forms  we  use  are 
specially  designed  sheets  for  use  in 
visible  binders.  Ordinary  account¬ 
ants’  analysis  sheets  can  be  used, 
kept  in  ordinary  three-ring  loose- 
leaf  binders.  Our  forms  are  divid¬ 
ed  in  vertical  (olumns.  C^olumns 
;ue allotted  for  (1)  retail  price,  (2) 
cost,  (3)  manufacturers'  number, 
(4)  sivle  number,  (5)  standard 
pat  king,  and  (ti)  sizes.  Narrow  col¬ 
umns,  at  the  right  of  the  sheet,  pro¬ 
tide  spate  lor  a  record  of  sales  ac¬ 
tivity  i)v  periods. 

All  orders  anti  receipts  are  re¬ 
corded  immediately.  .Sales  of  high- 
stvle  and  most  semi-staple  merchan¬ 
dise  are  recorded  e\ery  day.  Sales 
of  staple  merchandise  are  recorded 
weeklv,  bi-weekly,  or  at  least  every 
lour  weeks. 

Sales  of  high-stvle  merthandise 
are  retorded  by  the  use  of  stub 
tags.  I'he  sales  of  staj)le  merchan¬ 
dise  are  recorded  by  direct  stock 
taking.  For  examjtle,  a  consider¬ 
able  part  t)f  our  infants'  depart¬ 
ment  consists  of  staple  merchan¬ 
dise.  I'he  girl  in  charge  of  stock 
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Smaller  Stores  Group  Elects  Bach 


R.  1*.  Bach 


R.  1*.  Bach  of  \V.  L.  Ciood- 
now  Co.,  Keene,  H.,  was 
elected  chaiiinan  of  the  .Smaller 
Stores  Cirouj)  at  the  |aniiary 
meeting  of  its  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  and  .Marvin  Oreck  of 
Orecks,  Dnliith,  Minn.,  was 
elected  vice  chairman. 

Newlv  elected  directors  of  the 
(iroup  are  as  follows:  H.  T. 
Connor.  Burden  Smith  Co., 
.Macon,  Cia.;  Dick  Edwards,  J. 
C.  Bright  Ca>..  Lansiord,  I’a.; 


Hermon  Harris,  L.  Harris  is;  Co.. 
.Montclair,  .\.  f.;  .Sam  Keeler. 
Sam  Keefer,  Danville,  Pa.;  \.  I). 
Patterson,  C.  W.  Patterson  Co.. 
Findlav,  Ohio;  (ieorge  W. 
Priehs,  john  Priehs  .Mercantile 
Co.,  .Mont  Cdemens,  .Mich.; 
Walter  Seeley,  rom|)kins  Dry 
Cioods  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  V.; 
Elmer  Wecleti,  (.  W.  Hale  Co., 
South  Manchester,  Contiecticui. 

Directors  who  continue  in 
ofhee  are:  Harry  Cdeaceland, 
W.  W.  Mertz  Co.,  Eorrington, 
Conn.;  .Morris  Cuherman, 
Kaufman's  Inc.,  C.olorado 
Spritigs,  Cojo.;  D.  L.  LeBolt, 
l.evN-Wolf,  Inc.,  Springlield, 
.Mo.;  Eratik  S.  Leiter,  Leiter 
Bros.,  Inc.,  Hagerstowti,  .Mcl.; 
.\.  L.  Newman,  Newman  Drv 
(ioocls  Co.,  .Arkansas  City,  Kan¬ 
sas;  R.  Stanley  Reid,  John  Wil¬ 
son  K-  (^o.,  Inc.,  Greenfield. 
Mass.;  William  Schear,  Leo 
.Schear  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.; 
Ernest  Wvekoff,  .\.  B.  Wvekoti, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


takes  a  small  part  of  the  stock 
evciy  day  exce])t  Saturdays.  Every 
staple  item  is  scheduled  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  e\ety  wc'ck,  everv  two 
weeks,  or  e\ei  v  lour  weeks.  Fhe 
actual  control  sheets  are  giveti  the 
clerk  and  she  merelv  counts  and 
crosses  out  the  dillerence  between 
the  stock-on-hand  showing,  and 
the  actual  stock-on-hand.  .No  spec¬ 
ial  stock-taking  sheets  are  recpiired. 

High  stvle,  semi-staple  and  staple 
merchandise  are  handled  different¬ 
ly  because  of  their  cliflereut  char¬ 
acteristics.  .Most  high  style  mer¬ 
chandise.  like  street  chesses:  (1) 
should  he  watched  everv  dav  and 
reordered  or  filled  in  promptlv, 
(2)  has  one-of-a-kind  characteris¬ 
tics,  especially  in  a  small  store,  atul 
therefore  cannot  he  reordered  too 
many  times,  or  perhaps  at  all. 

Since  a  physical  count  of  the 
high-style  merchattdise  cannot  be 
taken  daily,  it  must  he  controlled 
by  stub  tags.  Because  of  the  one-of- 
a-kind  characteristic  it  is  controlled 
hv  style  t\pes  and  price  lines 
rather  than  bv  stvle  tnunhers. 

On  the  other  hand,  staple  mer¬ 


chandise  is  carried  in  cpiantities 
sufficient  to  meet  demancl  for  sev- 
eial  weeks  and  can  he  rc'otclcred  iti- 
clelinitely  if  demand  cotitinues.  It 
must,  then,  he  recorded  liv  stvle 
number  and  manufacturer,  and  it 
is  less  important  that  it  he  recorded 
by  type. 

Semi-staple  merchandise  has 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  both 
groups  and  ordinarily  should  he 
recorded  by  both  type  and  stvle 
number. 

We  find  that  unit  controls  alone 
automaticallv  give  a  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  open-to-bu\.  bv  items  and 
groups.  .\s  a  check  and  guide,  how- 
e\  er,  we  also  determine  open-to-buy 
figures  iu  dollars  by  departments. 

We  use  a  special  chart  for  this 
pmpose.  Fhe  chart  is  developed 
in  a  series  of  lines  atul  blocks  on 
ordinary  arithmetic  graph  pajier. 
One  line  on  the  chart  stands  for 
Planned  Sales.  Fhe  second  line  be¬ 
low  that  stands  for  .Actual  Mer¬ 
chandise  on  Order.  Fhe  second 
litie  lielow  that  stands  for  planned 
stock  on  hand  to  any  particular  de¬ 
livery  date.  I  he  spaces  between 


these  lines  are  filled  in  to  indicate 
actu;il  sales  atul  merchandise  on 
hand.  Fhe  proper  extension  of 
these  lines  and  spaces  automaticallv 
shows  the  opeti-to-buy  figure  cor¬ 
rected  alwass  by  actual  sales. 

We  control  the  controls  by  a  set 
of  manuals  which  schedule  all 
steps  and  duties.  We  have  a  daily 
schedule',  encl-of-month  schedule, 
and  beginning-of-season  schedule. 

When  competition  gets  tough  we 
can’t  trust  to  luck  or  a  fifth  sense 
to  gi\e  us  balanced  stocks  of  the 
most  wanted  merchandise.  You 
can’t  afloicl  heavy  stocks  of  slow 
moving  items:  you  can’t  afiord  to 
miss  the  opportunities  of  definitelv 
wanted  items.  You  can’t  have  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time  in 
the  right  cpiantities  without  unit 
control. 

Building  Credit  Volume 

Mit.TON  Rosk, 

Credit  Stiles  Manager, 

Peerless  Co.,  Pawtucket,  R.  1. 

One  of  the  most  important  prin¬ 
ciples  in  extending  credit  is  keep¬ 
ing  the  customer  open  to  buy.  It 
vou  get  a  fast  turnover  of  your 
accounts  recei\able,  if  you  keep 
after  people  to  pay  their  bills 
promptly,  then  you  have  them 
open  to  buy.  Duti  them  early;  get 
them  to  pay  the  bill  early,  and  thev 
;ue  open  to  buy  iti  your  store.  It, 
because  of  Regulation  W,  the  ac¬ 
count  is  frozeti  and  they  can’t  buy 
in  your  store,  they  take  the  busi¬ 
ness  next  door. 

.Many  smaller  stores  are  contem¬ 
plating  going  into  the  charge  ac¬ 
count  field  stronger;  and  many 
cash  stores  intend  to  go  into  charge 
accounts  in  the  postwar  jjeriocl. 

At  the  start,  there  must  be  a 
thorough  unclerstancling  between 
store  owner  and  credit  manager  as 
to  the  tvpe  of  business  to  be  built. 
Seconcl,  the  lesourcc's  of  the  firm 
must  be  suflicient  to  carry  the  ac¬ 
counts  receixable  that  will  fie  j)ut 
on  the  books.  Once  you  start  it  is 
exceeclinglv  ciiflicult  to  reduce  the 
;imi»imi  ol  c  harge  accoutit  business. 

Make  up  your  mind  it  will  cost 
HMMiey— for  acbertising,  personnel, 
ecpiiptuetu,  authorization  media 
and  many  other  items,  (io  after 
the  accounts  strongly.  Half  way 
measures  don’t  do  a  real  job. 

Don't  trv  to  save  money  on  sys- 
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NOW-ThejFact 
You’ve  Wontildfl 


Customer  Reaction 
Is  Favorable 
To  Cycle  Billing 


Here  is  the  fact-finding  study  on  Streamlined 
Cycle  Billing  you’ve  wanted. 

It  gives  you  a  concise,  factual  report  ...  a  graphic 
flow-chart  and  crisp  analyses  probing  every  part  of 
the  hilling  procedure  from  Charge  to  Payment. 

Progressive  retailers  using  the  Remington  Rand 
Streamlined  Cycle  Billing  plan  report  a  definitely 
favorable  customer  reaction.  They  express  genuine 
satisfaction  with  the  plan  and  with  the  Model  285 
machine  that  does  all  the  billing  and  accounting. 


Customers  are  pleased,  time  and  costs  are  cut. 

Read  how  Streamlined  Cycle  bills  prepared  by 
the  Model  285  bookkeeping  machine  can  please 
your  customers,  simplify  your  billing,  cut  your  costs. 
Phone  the  nearest  Remington  Rand  office  today,  or 
fill  out  and  send  us  the  coupon  below. 


Please  send  me  without  charge  your  free  study 
"A  Quick  Picture  of  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing.” 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


COMPANY 
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tcins.  rhe  btsl  is  j|\v\i\s  the  tlica|)- 
cst.  I'cM)  oltcn  ilu‘  most  inf\|K-ii- 
sive  system  is  put  in  at  the  start, 
ami  late)  it  will  not  handle  a  ^ood 
volume.  Anthoi  i^alion  piot  edme 
breaks  down:  the  enstomer  is  an¬ 
noyed:  statetnents  and  (olleetions 
don’t  j;o  out  on  time:  (olleclion 
|M‘i  t  en  taj^es  den  ease. 

1  snj'^esi  von  ilivoree  the  billing 
department  lioni  anlhori/alion 
and  tollertion  and  lease  the  billers 
free  to  tlo  theit  work  without  in- 
terntption.  I  woitld  not  sn^f'est 
that  son  tiv  to  aittliori/.e  yoin 
credit  and  do  yottr  collection  svork 
liom  sont  ledger  tatds.  It  ties  itp 
eversone  concerned.  I  retommend 
yoit  insesti}>ate  visible  index  tredit 
bistois  antliori/ation  etpiipment. 
It  is  the  tnost  ellicient  svstem  1  have 
ritn  anoss.  When  Rej»itlatiott  W 
(ante  alont;  it  svas  necessars  to  make 
only  otte  chatii'e  itt  onr  system,  and 
sve  attiibnte  it  to  the  fact  that  sve 
had  (tedit  history  aitthori/ation. 

(’.vde  billini*  is  excellent  lor 
those  svho  tcalls  need  it.  1  don't 
beliese  stores  of  out  si/e  f;ain 
enont;!)  to  jiistils  the  expense. 

Ittactise  (hai<>e  accounts  should 
Ik‘  soliiited  at  the  bet>inniti!4  of 
each  bnsitig  season,  font  times  a 
seat  .  He  sine  to  keep  a  tecoiil  of 
the  cost,  the  lesnlts,  peicenla^e  of 
cost  to  volume  obtained  and 
peicentaj'e  of  inatlisc  anoimts 
bronchi  to  lile.  f'he  nedit  mana- 
f'er  must  jnstifv  the  expense  in- 
volvetl. 

To  j;et  the  business  of-soiing 
svomen  on  theit  liist  jobs— spendini* 
more  monev  than  any  other  time 
in  their  lises  on  clothes— sve  have 
a  jiiniot  Charf>e  Account.  Any  j)er- 
son  past  het  ISth  biithday  can  ^et 
an  account,  pios  itled  she  has  been 
emploved  at  one  place  for  three 
months  or  more.  The  accounts, 
of  the  revolving  credit  type  come 
in  three  denominations— SIO,  S15 
and  S20— and  are  payable  the  same 
as  a  regular  account.  Hefore 
Regulation  ^V  it  svas  on  a  sveek- 
ly  payment  plan.  We  do  not  re- 
tpiire  paretit’s  signature  or  guar¬ 
antor.  We  do  a  soliime  of  S7(1,(M)() 
a  sear  svith  this  class  of  account, 
and  credit  losses  are  about  one-half 
of  one  pet  cent.  Let  me  svarit  you 
that  you  must  be  in  a  position  to 
dun  this  type  of  account  three  times 
monthly.  These  young  people  are 
careless  and  do  not  realize  the  im- 
jjortance  of  a  good  credit  standing. 


The  Specialty  Store  Postwar 

M  SKS  IN  rSf.i 

I'itf  l*i('M(lr)il , 

Oirdi'.s,  Duluth,  Miuu. 

We  in  the  soft  lines  base  had 
escivthing  our  osvn  svas  during 
the  svar.  It  is  onls  good  sense  to 
lecogni/e  that  svhen  people  can  get 
haid  lines  again  sve  face  the  proba- 
bilits  ol  a  substantial  soliime  loss. 

What  are  some  of  the  devices  sve 
(an  use  to  keep  jteople  busing  in 
specialts  stores?  First,  sve  should 
organize  (Oimminity-svise  to  plan 
(oordinated  fashion  promotion. 
Xesvspajier  and  radio  svriiers  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  fashion 
is  nesvs.  The  retailers  should  co¬ 
ordinate  their  advertising  so  that 
it  betomes  a  cumulative  selling 
force.  .\  special  fashion  section 
<an  be  run,  for  instance,  in  the 
Sunday  jiaper,  (arising  onls  fash¬ 
ion  advertising.  Retailers  as  a 
group  (au  arrange  for  fashion  lec¬ 
tures  to  appear  befoic  the  svomen’s 
groups  in  tosvn.  (lils-svide  fashion 
shosvs  can  be  arranged  at  the  most 
important  movie  house. 

Indis  iduallv,  stores  (an  improsc 
uu-K  handising  and  adsertising  of 
fashion  items.  I  think  smart  spec¬ 
ialts  stoies  svill  bus  items  deeper 
in  (piantities  and  piomote  them 
with  specific  ads.  We  (arrs  out  a 
program  svhich  has  been  vers 
prodtK  tise.  Evers  das,  Mondas 
through  Fridas,  sve  run  a  small 
isvo-(()lumn,  12-inch  ad  in  exactls 
the  same  spot  in  the  jiaper.  Each 
ad  has  the  same  general  layout. 
One  das  it’s  headed  “ 'Fodav’s  \esv 
Dress,”  the  next,  ‘T'odav’s  \esv 
Hloiise,”  etc.  Format  gives  a  more 
“nesvs”  than  “ad”  effect.  Buyers 
light  in  the  store  to  get  this  12  inch 
space.  Ciustomers  base  the  habit  of 
lookitig  for  it.  We  merchatidise  the 
ads  bv  busing  additional  (pianti- 
lies  of  the  “Fcxlay’s  New”  item. 

Another  thitig  the  specialty  store 
should  do  is  improve  the  selling 
lunction.  First,  sve  should  make  it 
a  more  attractive  socation  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  sellers  to  earn 
more  money,  and  jtutting  greater 
em|)hasis  on  incentise  types  of  pay. 
Training  shoitld  be  improved. 
Specialty  store  salespeo))le  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  specialists. 

The  specialty  store  should  not 
undertake  to  continue  svartime  cur¬ 
tailment  of  services.  The  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  the 


specialts  store  svould  be  il  all  the 
otber  distributors  svere  to  (Ut  out 
(tistonier  services.  With  smaller 
operations  and  more  closely  ogan- 
ized  staffs,  the  specialty  store  (an 
loster  (ustomer  good  svill  by  dose 
attention  to  set  s  i(e. 

New  Forms  of  Competition 

Brut  Mott. It, 

/  hruliuiusou-ltii^rlou'  Co.. 
luuHslou’ii ,  X.  )'. 

I'here  is  a  growing  leeling  on 
the  part  ol  mans  people  that  there 
must  be  a  better  svas  to  distribute 
ineKhandise  than  the  methods  now 
used.  (io-operatives  and  credit 
unions  have  already  begun  to  tiit 
into  our  regular  methods  of  selling. 

In  our  tosvn  the  (ledit  union 
mosemeul  started  svith  the  post- 
ollue  (lerks.  Flies  are  now  orgaii- 
i/ed  in  nearly  everv  ladors  and 
among  the  teachers  in  the  s(  hools. 
.\11  kinds  of  inert  handise  are  being 
]>iu  (  hast'd  through  lattors  pur- 
( hasing  agents. 

.Most  ol  us  are  well  established, 
well  regarded  in  out  towns.  But 
this  mas  not  be  enough.  We  must 
iiKiease  solume  oi  lower  distribu- 
lioii  (<»si  to  meet  this  ((impetition, 
.111(1  it  tan  be  done  best  bv  better 
Imsing  and  salesmanship. 

We  should  be  able  to  meet  any 
(ompt'litiou  that  is  fair.  But  if 
( (>m|>et ition  is  to  be  subsidized  by 
(fovernment  long-term  loans  svith 
low  rates  of  interest,  then  sve  have 
someihing  else  to  worrv  about. 

These  groups  should  not  be  able 
to  undersell  us  if  we  can  get  state 
laws  to  regulate  this  selling  on  an 
e(pial  basis.  Fair  I'rade  Brattice 
.\ct  has  passed  both  .Vssemblv  and 
Senate  in  New  York  State,  but  svas 
vetoed  by  the  Governor.  I  beliese 
it  will  be  brought  up  again  soon, 
and  sve  should  do  something  about 
it.  not  only  in  New  York  but  in 
every  state. 

One  thing  that  manufacturers 
sometimes  lost  sight  of  is  that  there 
is  a  saturation  prjint  for  certain 
goods  in  every  city.  It  is  far  better 
for  manufacturers  to  feature  their 
lines  exclusively  in  one  store  and 
do  a  job  than  to  have  two  stores 
that  do  not  care  enough  alxtut  the 
line  to  give  it  ans  promotion.  In 
other  words,  matuifacturers  and 
wholesalers  are  not  going  to  sell  a 
good  deal  more  goods  by  peddling 
to  co-ops  and  credit  unions. 
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and  it  may  never 
come  to  this,  but. . . 


When  wartime  conditions  l)egin  to  east*  in  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  we  liope  to  be  able  to  offer  our 
guests  the  exact  aeeomnuKlations  they  may  desire, 
u'heiiever  they  may  require  them. 


For  that  matter,  right  now  we  believe  you’ll 
agree  we’re  doing  a  remarkable  job  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  our  guests  despite  the  handicaps  with  which 
we’re  faced. 


We’re  still  providing  our  comfortable  rooms  with 
their  famous  beds.  And,  even  during  the  worst 
man-power  shortages,  we  have  always  maintained 
the  really  important,  helpful  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
services  our  guests  have  every  right  to  expect  of  us. 


Of  course,  until  victory  brings  with  it  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  extend  an  even  fuller  measure  of  hospi¬ 
tality  to  our  many  guests,  all  those  w’ho  serve  you 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  will  appreciate  your 
continued  thoughtful  attention  to  . . . 


^  hotel  ^ 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Making  reservations  in  advance 

Informing  us  of  your  hour  of  arrival 
and  day  of  departure 

Cancelling  unwanted  rooms  promptly. 


M.  McCok.  r 


YOUR  DOLLARS  ARE  URGENTLY 


«e<N  AT 


NEEDED  FOR  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS 
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Selling  by  Television 


IN  a  (lav-loi)^  session  packed 
wilh  technical  inionnation,  re¬ 
tailers  were  told  that  television, 
particularly  intra-store  television, 
will  inevitably  become  an  inte}>ral 
part  ol  the  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
gram;  that  those  who  make  speciltc 
commitmenls  lor  it  at  once  will 
get  the  biggest  share  ol  profitable 
returns.  A  large  audience  ol  pro¬ 
motion  ttteti  tried  hard  to  absorb 
as  tnitch  as  jtossible  ol  the  ittlor- 
matiott  that  poitred  Irotti  the  rcts- 
irntn  as  otie  televisioti  specialist 
sttcccTcled  another.  I'hev  heard 
techtiical  expositicttis  ol  the  natitre 
ol  televisioti;  detailed  descriptions 
ol  station  and  studio  construe tioii; 
advice  about  programming,  in¬ 
cluding  the  profitable  use  ol  lilmetl 
programs;  and  case  histories  ol  the 
experiences  ol  individual  pioneers.* 
Dan  D.  Halpin  ol  RCl.V  pre¬ 
sented  a  sitrvev  ol  television’s 
luture,  including  the  market  lor 
receivers,  whit  h  also  constitutes  the 
audience  lor  televised  promotion, 
and  which  he  said  would  reach  a 
billion  dollars  in  sales  alter  live 
vt'ars  ol  lull  production.  |.  D. 
.McLean  ol  (i-E  stressed  the  po¬ 
tentialities  ol  intra-store  tele¬ 
vision;  and  Leonard  Caanter  ol 
Dumont  discussed  the  investment 
reejuired  lor  this  phase,  ol  tele¬ 
vision  activity— ati  expense  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  well  worth  while  lor  any 
store  with  a  vohttne  over  SaOO.OOO. 

Other  speakers  presetited  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  ol  stitdio  design 
and  eeptiptnent.  Lite  evolution  ol 
a  la.shion  prograitt  iti  the  tievv 
tnediuttt  vv-as  recapitulated  by 
Frances  Hughes  and  Geri  Frotta 
ol  Mademoiselle,  iti  a  fihit-ilhts- 
trated  dialogue. 

Alan  Wells,  chairtnan  ol  the 
Sales  Protnotion  Division  and  pub- 
licitv  director  ol  Kaultttann  Dept. 
Stores,  Pittsburgh,  and  Paul  F. 
.McCarthy,  publicity  director  ol 
|.  \.  .\dam  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  acted  as 
session  chairmen. 

•  rhe  Sales  Ptoniotion  Division  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  verbaiiin  transcript  of  the 
session  for  distribution.  It  will  include 
technical  matter  which  is  too  space- 
consuming  for  reproduction  in  Thk 

lU  I  t  ETIN. 


The  Television  Audience 

D.v.n  1).  Hai.imn, 

Radio  Corf)otaiion  of  Amcrua 

I'o  determine  the  relative  size 
ol  the  market  lor  television  home 
receivers  at  given  price  levels,  a 
cross-section  survev  ol  the  public 
was  made  in  1  I  representative 
c  iiic-s.  1  he  conc  lusion  is  that  when 
the  radio  industrv  produces  a  good 
television  rc-ceiver  in  the  .S‘J00  price 
lange,  lil.^1  per  cent  ol  L.  .S.  homes 
will  be  reatlv  to  buv  it  as  soon  as 
scivice  Ts  available  to  them.  Our 
survevs  were  made  in  .\ugust  and 
December,  HM'l.  Fhe  results  have 
since  luen  corroborated  in  surveys 
made  bv  organi/ations  not  in  the 
latlio  field. 

In  aj)j)roximately  live  years  alter 
the  commercial  resumption  ol  tele¬ 
vision.  televisictn  transmitters  in 
l.')7  kev  cities  ol  the  L'.  .S.  should 
be  making  program  service  avail¬ 
able  to  a  primary  market  consist¬ 
ing  ol  72.1.59,(((Mt  people.  I7,2.')2.- 
00(1  wired  homes,  and  ()!..')  per  cent 
ol  the  purchasing  |)C)wtM  ol  the 
IJ.  .S.  .Shortlv  therealter,  an  addi¬ 
tional  10  million  people  shoidtl 
have  television  ;ivailable  to  them 
bv  sexondarv  television  network 
developments. 

Bv  the  end  ol  the  filth  lull  tele¬ 
vision  production  year  (actually 
the  sixth  vear  alter  civilian  jm)- 
duction  is  authorized)  .  it  is  the 
judgment  ol  R(;.\  that  annual  re¬ 
tail  sales  will  be  at  approximately 
the  following  ligures; 

•S 1 ,000, 000,000  television  sets 

210,000,000  radio  sets 

12.000,000  radio  and  iclevisicm 
transmitters  and 
studio  ecpiipment 

220,000,000  replacement  tubes, 
parts  and  batteries 

81,142,000,000  TOTAL 

I  his  figure  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  industrv  can 
expand  its  television  jiroduction 
facilities  to  build  in  the  filth  lull 
production  year  television  sets  at 
a  rate  of  5,000,000  to  retail  for  an 
average  jrrice  of  .S200,  and  that 


these  sets  will  be  purchased  bv  an 
eager  public. 

I  he  development  ol  automatic 
bioadcasting  transmitters  and  their 
application  will,  we  believe,  with¬ 
in  10  years  alter  the  commerciali¬ 
zation  ol  television,  make  it  possi¬ 
ble-  to  bring  television  to  most  of 
I  he  areas  outside  ol  the  157  mar¬ 
kets  previouslv  mentioned,  to  serve 
25,000,000  wired  homes,  or  80  per 
cent  ol  the  wired  homes  in  the 
L'.  S.  Fhis  would  represent  about 
1 00,000.(71 )( I  people,  or  82  per  cent 
ol  L.  S.  buving  power.  Your  store’s 
share  ol  this  potential  volume  de¬ 
pends  whollv  on  what  action  vou 
take  now. 

Prewar  show  rooms  ;uul  displavs 
had  to  contend  with  |)ec)j)le  in  a 
hurry,  crowded  sidewalks  and  shop¬ 
ping  areas,  inclement  weather,  and 
even  polite  regulations.  I'he  better 
(he  display  and  greater  the  crowd, 
the  more  pressing  the  command 
to  keep  moving.  W'ith  television 
yonr  products  will  be  tastefully 
shown  in  the  “little  iheatre"  ol  the 
home  —  the  living  room  —  during 
leisure  time  nol  only  ol  the  lamilv’s 
purchasing  agent,  mother,  but  the 
children  as  well.  There  will  be  no 
problem  ol  iralhc  crowds,  bad 
weather  or  polite  regulations. 
Whether  it  be  the  5,(»28,571  tele¬ 
vision  homt-s  ol  New  5 ork.  or  the 
hundreds  ol  ihousantls  in  vour  own 
market,  television  will  |)rovitle 
sight  and  sound  with  motion  lor 
vour  merchandise  directly,  to  the 
people  who  can  buv  it. 

What  value  will  New  5ork  retail¬ 
ers  place  on  being  able  to  jiresent 
and  demonstrate  their  merchandise 
simultaneously  to  the  lainily  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  in  the  5,()28,57l 
homes  that  will  eventually  be  in 
the  New  York  market?  Bltxjining- 
tlale’s  answered  that  cpiestion  when 
with  .\  .S  (hey  formed  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Telev  ision,  Inc.  and  applied  lor 
a  television  broadcasting  license — 
and  other  department  stores  have 
taken  or  are  planning  to  take 
similar  action. 

I'elev  ision  as  we  see  it  has  its 
greatest  value  to  you  as  a  broad¬ 
cast  medium  to  reach  prospects  in 
their  homes  and  to  provide  con- 
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AMERICAN  RETAILERS  ARE  SELLING  MORE  AND  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


SINGLE  patriotic  retailer  in  the  East 
has  donated  over  150  pages  of  advertising  to 
War  Bonds— and  made  over  40,000  individ* 
ual  sales! 

He’s  just  one  of  the  thousands  of  far¬ 
sighted  retailers  who  knew  a  good  thing  when 
they  saw  it,  and  climbed  on  the  bond  wagon. 

Representative,  too,  is  the  midwest  re¬ 
tailer  whose  sales  in  9  months,  without  ad¬ 
vertising,  amounted  to  $35,000.  During  the 
next  9  months,  with  advertising,  his  War 
Bond  sales  topped  the  impressive  total  of 
$315,000!  At  the  same  time,  he  made  what 
he  rightly  called  a  “profitable  investment” 
in  the  future  of  his  community— and  his  own 
store!  This  is  also  true  of  the  countless  pro¬ 
gressive  retailers  who  are  giving  floor  space 


—in  one  case  the  entire  first  floor  on  Pearl 
Harbor  Day— to  bond  selling  activities. 

Every  War  Bond  you  and  your  organiza¬ 
tion  sell  is  an  immediate  aid  in  curbing  in¬ 
flation.  A  constructive  help,  too,  in  building 
economic  security  for  your  community ! 
Healthy  reserves  in  War  Bonds  will  enable 
families  to  carry  on  comfortably  through 
the  reconversion  period  —  maintain  normal 
living  standards  —  and  look  forward  with 
confidence.  Their  reserves  are  your  re¬ 
serves— and  your  community’s  reserves! 

The  growth  of  your  business  is  dependent 
upon  the  growth  of  your  community.  Adver¬ 
tise  . . .  display  . . .  sell  War  Bonds  to  help 
win  the  war— and  peacetime  prosperity  for 
your  community  — and  your  store! 


The  Treasury  Department  ucknouledges  u  itb  appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 


THE  BULLETIN 


★  This  it  an  official  U.S.  Treasury  advertisement  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  Treasury  Department  and  War  Advertising  Council.  if 

Fehniary.  194.'>  Thk  Bi  i.LKTiN  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (tOous  Assoliation 
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vincing  'demonstrations  of  your 
merchandise.  VVe  are  sure  that  your 
sliowmanship  will  effectively  dram- 
aii/e  the  values  of  your  j)roducts 
and.  in  fact,  develop  widespread 
nse  of  television  programming  and 
merchandising  techni(jues.  includ¬ 
ing  the  live  minute  shopper  idea 
n»)w  being  used  by  .Macy’s.  1  un- 
tlerstand  that  their  first  effort,  a 
special  film,  is  excellent.  'Their  use 
of  local  television  facilities  for 
program  testing  should  result  in 
\aluable  “know  how”  for  postwar 
merchandise. 

.Vnother  field  in  which  we  have 
a  mutual  interest  with  alert  mer¬ 
chandisers  is  the  distribution  of 
home  television  receivers,  .\pproxi- 
mately  one  year  after  production 
authorization  by  VVPB,  we  expect 
to  Ix'gin  delivery  of  televison  re¬ 
ceivers.  We  already  have  substan¬ 
tial  orders  for  television  receivers 
from  leading  RC.\  distributors.  V\'e 
assume  that  your  requirements  may 
have  been  consitlered  when  these 
orders  were  placed  with  us.  RC.\ 
proposes  in  advance  of  production 
to  spend  an  additional  seven  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  order  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  broadcasting  facilities  for  vou 
as  well  as  (|uantity  pnKluction  of 
low-cost  receivers. 

These  iiukIcIs  will  be  far  superior 
to  pre-war  models  in  picture  size, 
detail,  brightness  and  contrast. 
They  will  have  greater  stability  in 
circuits,  will  be  easy  to  ojx'rate  so 
that  even  children  can  tune, in  both 
video  and  sound:  they  will  have 
automatic  fretjuency  control  and 
miniature  tubes  and  com|M)nents 
will  make  possible  more  compact 
designing  and  stvling. 

I'his  vast  improvement  will  be 
given  to  the  public  at  prices  which 
will  1k‘  substantially  below  prewar 
levels.  For  example,  a  television 
sight  and  sound  unit  witli  direct 
viewing  kinescope  will  sell  tor 
alM>ut  Mfff).  and  our  new  projec¬ 
tion  receiver  incoijMxating  lM)th 
radio  and  television  at  alx)ut  $395. 
.Vll  this  is  but  an  indication  of’ 
even  greater  progress  than  cati  be 
made  on  present  staiulards  once 
the  industry  gets  going  aiul  has 
your  support. 

.Sales  of  television  receivers  will 
require  an  intensive,  aggressive  sell¬ 
ing  effort  on  the  part  of  retailers. 
You  will  have  a  double  interest  in 
the  receiver  phase  of  television 


i.  e..  ol  the  revenue  Irom  the 
sale  of  receivers  and  the  additional 
circulation  this  will  create  in  the 
home  merchandising  tlemonstra- 
tions  to  your  customers  aiul  pros¬ 
pects.  Every  sale,  therefore,  gives 
you  a  new  show  window,  reaching 
not  only  receiver  owners  but  their 
neighbors  and  friends  as  well.  The 
initiative  and  showmanship  you 
use  will  be  the  determining  factor 
in  your  success  with  our  merchan¬ 
dise.  We  have  unlimited  faith  in 
vour  ability  to  do  this  job  once 
vou  make  up  vour  mind  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opj)ortunit\. 

Intra-Stor*  Television 

J.  D.  McLf.w. 

Chief  Sales  Manager, 

(ieiieral  F.leetrii  Co. 

Two  types  t)f  television  are  avail¬ 
able  to  a  department  store:  first, 
intra-tel,  in  which  cameras,  micn)- 
phones.  and  lights  operate  from 
either  a  studio  in  the  store  or  from 
outlets  in  various  departments,  pic¬ 
ture  and  sound  Ixing  wired  to  dis¬ 
play  projectors  throughout  the 
store  and  in  the  windows.  The 
other  form  is  Ijroadcast  television 
.ind  the  store  can  either  operate 
its  own  broadcast  transmitter  or 
purchase  time  from  ati  existitig  sta¬ 
tion.  Several  prominent  depart¬ 
ment  Stores  have  requested  tele¬ 
vision  construction  permits  from 
the  F.Cl.Cl.  and  applications  from 
other  stores  are  being  preparetl. 

Let's  explore  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities  of  intra-tel.  It  catt  greath 
increase  the  “pulling  power  "  of 
<lisplay  windows  and  is  an  almost 
ixrfect  means  of  directing  traffic 
withiii  the  store.  Receivers  might 
well  be  huatetl  iti  display  w  indows 
and  in  test  rooms,  lounges,  ele- 
\ators.  escalator  landings,  soda 
lountains.  television  \iewing  looms, 
etc. 

.\nv  merclianilise  can  be  featured 
throughout  the  store.  Fashion 
shows  are  oitvious.  Demonstrations 
of  kitchenware,  houseware,  sewing. 
t(H)king,  interit)!'  decoration,  cos¬ 
metics  and  many  other  pnxlucts 
come  readily  to  mind.  Television 
lan  take  the  customer  backstage 
into  the  workings  of  the  store,  the 
receiving  and  shipping  depart¬ 
ments.  the  display  and  advertising 
depai  tments,  the  office  of  the  fash¬ 
ion  co-ordinator  and  many  other 


little  known  activities.  .Most  of  .ill, 
it  will  be  used  to  sell  merchandise. 

With  television,  you  can  show 
(lot lies  being  worn,  furniture  ar- 
langed.  (ostnetics  applied.  The 
glamoui  of  the  articles  will  1h'  en¬ 
hanced,  and  their  usefulness  indi- 
rated  at  the  same  time.  -Here  is  an 
opportuniiv  to  take  the  Ix^st  from 
all  sales  lechnitjues,  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  voite  and  the  most  persuasive 
apjxal  :md  roll  them  together  into 
one  strong  commercial. 

It  is  the  perfect  way  to  sell  the 
ensemble  idea,  for  the  complete 
picture  is  what  the  customer  will 
want  to  duplicate. 

Everyone  is  fasrinaled  by  a  dem¬ 
onstration.  but  many  people  are 
embarrassed  to  go  near  the  live 
demonstrations  some  department 
Stores  have  because  of  the  high 
pressure  l<K)k-you-in-the-eye  sales¬ 
manship  usually  iirvolved.  With 
lelevisioii.  vou  know  no  one  is 
breathing  down  your  neck  and 
holding  oitt  his  palm,  so  you  feel 
voiTic  making  up  your  own  mind. 
There  is  a  definite  psychology  of 
appeal  in  a  seeming  lack  of  pres¬ 
sure. 

There's  a  point  that  .should  lx- 
made  here.  We  talk  about  <rowd- 
stopj)ing  displavs;  the  number  of 
people  who  have  come  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  see  television  in  the 
past.  Something  which  seems  to  me 
more  important  is  that  television 
is  no  longer  a  tiovelty.  1  don't 
think  anv  manufacturer  wants  you 
to  regard  television  as  something 
wliidt  will  draw  crowds  to  your 
store  because  ol  its  tiovelty. 

If  a  store  tnakes  a  capital  ittvest- 
titettt  iti  television,  that  itivesttttettt 
shoitid  be  for  a  sellitig  t<H)l,  ttot  a 
novelty.  The  tiovelty  will  soon 
wear  off.  We  think  telev  ision  can  do 
a  better  job  in  the  merchandisitig 
business  than  anv  other  mediutn, 
but  tiot  in  the  form  of  a  novelty. 

.Motion  picture  films  will  be  an 
ititportaiu  part  of  intra-tel  pro- 
gramming  operations.  Today  tele¬ 
vision  stations  use  film  for  almost 
half  of  their  broadcast  titne,  atid 
motion  picture  companies  plan  to 
make  films  especially  for  telecast 
ing.  Many  manufacturers  will  fur¬ 
nish  films  about  their  product  de¬ 
scribing  their  manufacture,  the 
raw  materials  used  and  other  in¬ 
teresting  information.  These  will 
make  the  rounds  of  departtiient 
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Retail  Advertising  Course 


The  Retail  Adxertisint;  Toiirse  prepared  l)v  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  ol  the 
.\.R.l).(i.A.  is  now  axailahle  to  indixidnals  and  stores.  This  is  the  Retail  Advertisini* 
(’.(tiirse  whidi  has  been  siuiesstullv  used  bv  over  bO  cities  throughout  the  country  and 
is  now  heinii  made  available  ior  the  first  time  to  all  interested. 


The  .Vdvertising  C.ourse  has  been  accepted  bv  the  Tinted  States  .\rmv  tor  their 
Rehabilitation  Service  to  the  returning  servicemen.  It  has  also  been  accepted  by  the 
Tanaciian  (.overnment  lor  rehabilitation  ol  their  veterans. 


If  YOU  are  interested  in  obtaining  copies  ol  the  text  book  and  strip  him,  till  oul 
die  order  blank  below  and  return  to  us.  inasmuch  a>  siipplv  ol  these  text  books  is 
limited,  orders  will  be  lillc^d  in  the  order  in  which  thev  are  received. 


ORDER  BLANK 


Sales  Promotion  Division.  N.R.D.G.A. 

101  West  31st  Street.  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  Retail  .\dv ertisiii}*  Tourse  Text  Book 


Paper  (iover  Kdition  at  .S2..a0  each 


DeLuxe  Edition  at  $.3. .50  each 

(hiirit  (over,  plaslii  Ixiiind) 


.\lso  send  me  Strip  Film  at  SI 0.00. 


Indiv  idual 


Bill  me 


Theck  enclosed 


(atv  and  State 
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stores  and  easily  pay  lor  tiiem- 
selves.  Dress  houses,  shoe  niamitac- 
lurers,  furniture  makers,  synthet¬ 
ic  fabric  companies  and  otliers  will 
probably  prepare  such  hhns.  This 
will  round  out  promant  schedules 
and  give  the  customer  actual  infor- 
matioti  about  the  merchandise  more 
effectively  thati  atiy  salesperson. 
New  products  will  sell  more  cpiick- 
ly,  for  the  customer  will  be  mote- 
confident  when  he  knows  what  he's 
buying. 

.\n  intra-tel  system  cati  be  used 
for  as  matiy  or  as  few  hours  as  the 
store  desires.  It  catt  also  ser\e  as 
a  remote  pick-up  point  for  a  broad¬ 
cast  televisioti  transmitter  at  select¬ 
ed  times  ol  the  day  to  enormously 
increase  the  ciiculation  ol  the  tele¬ 
vised  material.  .Such  broadcast 
televisioti  will  enable  a  department 
store  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  its  advertising  and  compete  with 
mail  order  houses  without  heavy 
catalogue  preparatioti  costs  or  the 
buying  of  huge  stocks  of  merchan¬ 
dise  far  in  advatice  of  the  seasoti. 

Television  merchandisitig  will 
minimi/e  the  mailing  list  problem 
and  allow  the  departmetit  store  to 
adapt  its  pre.setUation  to  its  own 
])articular  market.  The  c|uality. 


Training  Course  on  Sheets 

.\vailable  now  lor  the  training 
of  salespeople  in  department  stores 
is  a  new  Clatinon  .Mills  course  oti 
“.Sheet  liuying  aticl  Clare.''  which 
is  now  being  distributed  on  re- 
cpiest.  Prepared  iirimarily  for  the 
use  of  home  economics  courses  in 
high  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  a 
compatiion  course  to  “How  to  Buy 
atid  Clare  for  I'erry  lowels," 
issued  a  \ear  ago. 

1  he  course  consists  of:  two  22 
\  IH"  wall  charts— a  Buying  Ciuicle 
for  Sheets  and  Pillow  Clases,  with 
swatches,  and  a  chart  of  sheet 
lessons;  a  12  page  l  eaching  Matui- 
al,  and,  for  students'  use,  a  four 
page  noteb(M)k  folder  contaitiing 
sheet  facts  for  studv  and  reference. 
The  last  is  furnished  in  t]uantity 
on  reeptest.  so  that  each  pupil  can 
have  her  owti  folder.  The  techni¬ 
cal  latiguage  of  the  testing  labora¬ 
tory  appears  in  none  of  the  materi¬ 
al— instead.  everv  fact  is  presented 
in  terms  easv  for  salesperson  and 
housewife  to  comprehend. 


pi  ice  and  style  suited  to  the  t\pe 
of  buyer  in  any  gi\en  location  can 
l)e  c  hosen.  The  merchandise  appe  al 
can  l)e  timed  perfeetK  to  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  weather,  with- 
<»ut  waiting  lor  the  preparation  ol 
art  work,  copy,  etc .  1  he  "teles  ision 
s|>eciar’  of  the  clav  can  be  a  high 
spot  in  the  program  and  greatly  in- 
<  tease  mail  and  telephone  business. 

intra>T«i  in  Smaller  Stores 

I.IO.NARI)  CllCAMKk, 

Silirs  Manaorr, 

Allen  ll.  Dumont  Lahorttloi  ics 

Intra-store  television  is  tailored 
exacth  to  the  need  ol  smallei 
stores.  You  don't  iec|uiie  costly 
ti ansmiitei s.  nor  need  you  woriy 
aljout  a  lederal  license.  elal)orate 
studios,  complicated  antenna  smu- 
luics,  or  laige  numbeis  of  peison 
nel.  .\11  you  need  is;  (1)  a  camera 
Ol  two  before  which  merchandise  is 
displased  and  demcjnstrated.  (2) 
enough  studio  space  to  house  what 
settings  and  properties  you  con¬ 
sider  necessaiv,  and  (-1)  a  numliei 
of  vastlv  simpliiied  receivers,  locat¬ 
ed  wherecer  vou  wish  throughout 
the  building,  and  linked  bv  cable  to 
tile  cameras  in  \oiu  small  studio. 

Initial  investment  can  represent 
a  single  camera  and  control  etpiip- 
ment  and  onlv  a  few  receivers. 
Stores  with  an  annual  volume  ex¬ 
ceeding  .S.')00.(t(((l  a  year  will  lincl 
that  intra-store  tele\  ision  easih  jus¬ 
tifies  itself.  Accurate  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  intra-store  teles  ision 
ssstem  can't  lie  made  without  an  ac¬ 
tual  survev  of  the  premises.  An  in¬ 
stallation  with  one  camera  and  a 
few  receivers  carefulh  distrilmted 
can  be  made  for  less  than  ,S2.‘).(H)0. 
Vet  it  is  conceivable  that  a  large 
operation  might  spend  upwards  of 
s2(M).000  for  its  intra-store  setup. 

It  has  ben  demonstrated  that 
television  will  stop  crowds  and  com¬ 
pel  attention  lor  long  periods  ol 
lime.  By  use  of  television  specials 
sou  can  direct  trafhc  to  upper  lloors 
:incl  basement,  and  sou  can  train 
customers  to  come  in  the  earls 
morning  and  micl-afterncKm  hours. 
Bv  the  use  of  strategicalls  placed 
teles isic^n  receivers,  sou  can  raise 
the  volume  of  impulse  busing;  do 
;i  super-job  of  suggestion  selling 
for  add-on  sales. 

Then  consider  the  effects  on  sour 
personnel.  Vou  haven’t  time  to 


teach  salespeople  all  the  nuances 
ol  socal  inflections,  pleasant  ex¬ 
pression.  artful  handling  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  merchandise,  abilits  to 
cpioie  prices  so  that  they  seem  like 
top-drasver  s allies.  With  television, 
many  of  sour  salesj>ec)ple  svill  st“e 
;iucl  hear  throughout  the  das  the 
most  adroit  of  sales  artists  in  ac  tion. 
It  ssill  help  them  to  learn  the 
subtle  art  of  salesmanship. 

.\nother  benefit  svill  be  in  the 
luerchandising  of  reccisers.  Tele¬ 
vision  stations  at  lirst  svill  prob- 
abls  not  l)C‘  in  operation  for  more 
than  a  fesv  hours  daily.  But  re- 
ceisers  must  be  demonstrated  in 
order  that  they  may  be  sold  prop- 
crls.  With  an  intra-store  hookup 
sou  can  demonstrate  receisers 
ilncmghout  the  day.  I'he  market 
is  a  rich  one.  The  average  sale  svill 
come  c  loser  to  .S.^50  than  to  the  3I’>0 
sve’se  heard  preclic  ted.  and  you  can 
safels  anticipate  cjuite  a  fesv  StihO 
sales  of  comliination  television, 
F.\I.  A.\l  ;mcl  phonograph  sets. 

Bs  using  motion  picture  film 
c'C|uipment  vou  gain  mans  advant¬ 
ages.  It  has  more  llexibility  in  svhat 
It  can  show  than  does  the  studio 
camera.  .Movies  can  be  made  of 
almost  anvlhing.  titled  and  edited, 
c  becked  for  sound  and  svorked  in¬ 
to  other  motion  pic  ture  clips.  .\ncl 
this  him  televising  eejuipment  fur- 
uishes  an  excellent  outlet  for  the 
commercial  mos  ies  svhich  svill  Ik' 
sets  exiensiselv  produced  bv  manu- 
lac  tuicrs  of  products  sold  in  your 
stoles.  The  commercial  movie  is  a 
liigli-posvered  selling  instrument. 
It  svoulcl  have  been  used  far  more 
extensively  before  this  had  there 
l:ceu  gc-nerallv  distributed  projec¬ 
tors  in  all  the  markets  the  procluc- 
eis  hoped  to  reach. 

Stores  have  not  given  intra-store 
television  its  rightful  place  in  their 
postsvar  svar  planning.  NRI)(i.\ 
members  plan  to  spend  mote  than 
a  billion  dollars  on  store  moderni- 
/ation  and  improsements.  But 
|)r;icticalls  all  of  it  represents  in- 
sestments  on  svhich  vou  svere  sold 
before  the  svar.  Nesv  technological 
deselopments  base  brought  other 
improsements  you  must  consider. 
It  is  vitally  important  you  incor¬ 
porate  intra-store  television  into 
sour  postsvar  planning  nosv.  riiere 
can  l>e  but  one  pioneer  in  each  city. 
The  greatest  material  benefits  svill 
accrue  to  that  pioneer  installation. 
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